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PREBACE 


NTEREST in antique plate has increased to such an extent during the 
past seventy-five years that it is not out of place to trace briefly the 
course of this development. 

In 1853 Octavius Morgan published in the Archaeological Journal 
historical tables of date letters impressed at Goldsmiths’ Hall on the wares 
in the precious metals delivered there for assay. This article was revised 
as a booklet in 1855-6, and from these sources it became possible for 
collectors for the first time to ascribe accurate dates to examples of 
antique plate by reference to the marks. 

The Bernal sale, of thirty-two days’ duration, in 1855—the full 
catalogue of which, containing the names of the purchasers and the 
prices realized, was afterwards published by H. G. Bohn in the Bohn 
Library—showed that the public were alive to the beauty of our native 
craftsmanship in silver. At the same time the Great Exhibitions, and 
notably the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington in 1862, which included 
a remarkable selection of English silver plate, hitherto little known and 
collected from many sources, drew further attention to the subject. 

In 1878 Wilfred Cripps issued his Old Englhsh Plate, which is now in 
its tenth edition, and the work begun by Octavius Morgan and Cripps 
has since been supplemented and greatly added to by the publications 
of Sir Charles Jackson and others, and recently of Mr. W. W. Watts, 
formerly of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and Mr. Paul De Castro. 

The sale of the Dunn-Gardner Collection in 1902 at Christie’s showed 
the enormous rise in the value of old English plate which had taken place 
by the end of the century owing to the increase of knowledge and interest 
in the subject. As an illustration of this, it may be recorded that a set 
of twelve Apostle spoons, bought for £65 at the Bernal sale, realized over 
43,000 a few years ago. Later sales, down to the Swaythling sale in 
1924, have illustrated the same tendencies, proving the interest of collectors 
both in this country and abroad. 
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The Company meanwhile has endeavoured to make its collection 
a representative one, illustrative of the development of British plate, and 
has been able to preserve a number of historic examples which were in 
danger of leaving the country. The opportunity now occurs of thanking 
all my colleagues on the Court for their unfailing co-operation and support 
in this object. 

Among many names I should like to mention in connexion with this 
book are those of the late Mr. Frederick Hall of the Oxford University 
Press, and of his successor, Mr. John Johnson, the present Printer to the 
University. The success of the book will be largely due to the personal 
interest they both showed in the detail of its production. The photo- 
graphs were taken with great care by Mr. R. A. Whitaker on behalf of 
the Oxford University Press. The heraldic descriptions were for the 
most part prepared by Mr. Henry Robert Charles Martin, Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant of Arms. The arms on the front cover and title-page and the 
leopard’s head crowned on the back cover were designed by Mr. George 
Kruger Gray. 

Much of the information included in the book is derived from the 
Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, by Sir Walter Sherburne Prideaux, 
and from suggestions and materials supplied by Mr. Walter Treverbian 
Prideaux, the present Clerk of the Company, whose sympathetic help 
in all matters must be cordially acknowledged. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE collection of plate of the Goldsmiths’ Company has a special 
a esca and artistic significance. Supervision of the Craft was 
a duty enjoined on the Wardens of the Company from the earliest 
times, and innumerable entries in the Company’s records from the 
fourteenth century onwards illustrate the influence of the Guild upon the 
development of the industry and upon the history of English plate. In two 
books of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Ordinances and the Company’s 
minutes are descriptions of the Wardens’ duties in connexion with the 
Assaying and Hall-marking of gold and silver wares, of searches carried out 
by them in fairs, markets, and towns throughout the Kingdom for faulty 
wares, with entries as to penalties which they imposed on fraudulent crafts- 
men and particulars of plate broken up by their orders,’ The records tell us, 
too, among many other interesting details, of the attempts made to regulate 
the position of foreign craftsmen settled in London, who, as will be seen, 
had such a strong influence on the development of design in this Country 
from period to period. 

Nearly all the examples of plate in the Company’s possession bear 
the London Hall-mark. This fact implies that they must have passed 
through the Hall and been assayed and marked at the time they were 
made, and have found their way back—in some cases after several 
centuries—into the collection. 

The records mention very few early gifts of plate to the Company, 
but there is a remarkable document recording the formation of a collection 


1 The following extracts taken at random show the nature of the Wardens’ search, 
In 1568 they visited ‘Sturbridge, Berrie, Harlston, Woodbridge and Norwich’. In 1569 
Stourbridge Fair was again visited as usual. In 1571 fines were taken and wares (generally 
called ‘stuff’?) broken. at ‘Mawdelyn Fayre Winchester, Welles, Bristoll, Brydgewater, 
Taunton, Barnstable, Exeter, Ilmyster, Sherborne, Shaftesburie’ and in 1573 search is 
recorded at ‘Northampton, Coventrie, Nantwich, Halyfax, Yorke, Hull and Lincolne’. 
The ‘stuff’ taken and fines levied are recorded in detail. 
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in the time of Henry VI. This states that ‘John Wethihale, John Walsh, 
John Sutton, and Bartholomew Bremson, Wardens of the Craft of 
Goldsmiths of London, in the year of King Henry the Sixth after the 
Conquest 16th, have first ordained and begun Jewels, in the Worship 
of God, of Our Lady, and of St. Dunstan, ever to abide and to remain 
in the Treasury House of Goldsmiths’ Hall, to serve there the Fellowship, 
and nought to be occupied nor borne out of the said Hall into other place, 
and to the intent that all the Wardens from henceforward shall be 
charged to yearly make deliverance, by Indenture on St. Dunstan’s 
Day afore all the Fellowship, of the said Jewels to their successors, when 
they deliver their pounsons! and their Keys, that is to say, this year’s 
Jewels that follow’... 

The list that follows includes first ‘a Mazour with a bursell? in the 
bottom with the Arms of St. Dunstan, that is to say, cups and brooches; 
... 6 cups flat chased and a cover of Paris work, the brerdes® gilt and 
stars in the bottom with the Arms of St. Dunstan’. It records the 
addition in subsequent years (all in the reign of Henry VI, the Wardens’ 
names being given) of twenty-four spoons, one gilt and two white salt-cellars 
covered and chased, three basins and ewers, two standing spice dishes, 
a pottle pot‘ of silver and two quart pots of silver engraved with cups and 
brooches, two gallon pots and a standing cup with a bird upon the cover. 

Here we have early mention of the custom by which the Wardens 
hand over the Plate and Punches to their successors at the end of their 
year of office. The occasion is described in the minutes as ‘Give up day’. 
It is interesting also, to observe the religious element of the pre-Reformation 
Guild which will be referred to again in connexion with the Company’s 
Church plate in Chapter 4. 

The reference to cups and brooches shows that the Arms of the 
Company were recognized before the Grant of Arms in 1571 by ‘ Claren- 


* Punches or dies for striking the hall-mark. 

* Probably Bezel. In this connexion the word would mean the rim round the edge of 
the Print on which the Arms were engraved. 

* Tops or brims, * A measure of two quarts. 
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cieulx Principall Herehault and Kinge of Armes’ which is reproduced in 
Plate 1, and is illustrated here for comparison with later representations 
of the Arms engraved on the Company’s plate. The Arms, dated 1513, 
appear in an early book of Ordinances without Crest or Supporters. 

Of the types of cup which seem to have been most common at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, such as the mazer, the mounted 
coco-nut cup, and hanap, the Company possesses only one specimen 
(viz. The Mazer of 1510), though hanaps and mazers are mentioned in the 
minutes constantly in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The earliest 
plate in the Company’s collection (with the exception of the diamond 
point spoon bearing a very early leopard’s head) is the Cressener cup 
dated 1503 (page 22), a plain cup distinctly English in form and 
fashioned like a font, which belongs to a period when the Renaissance 
had not begun to affect English design. 

The transition from the Gothic to Renaissance forms of decoration 
can be traced in individual pieces of plate. There are unfortunately no 
examples of characteristically Gothic work in the collection, though the 
crestings and other decorations found on Gothic plate are seen on 
the seventeenth-century Seymour salt, which exhibits an unusual mixture 
of styles! It is noteworthy that the salt dated 1522? has panels 
of a distinctly Renaissance design, and that the rose-water dish of 1556° 
exemplifies admirably the new system of ornament introduced during the 
century. The Renaissance was later in reaching England than most of the 
Continental countries, though about 1518 an invitation was sent to Cellini 
by Torrigiano, who executed the Tomb of Henry VII at Westminster 
Abbey, to enter the service of Henry VIII,* and Hans Holbein the 


1 Page 41. ? Page 34. ° Page 30. 

4 Cellini’s account of this is worth quoting. Torrigiano said, ‘I have come to Florence to 
enlist as many young men as I can, for I have undertaken to execute a great work for my 
King (Henry VIII) and want some of my own Florentines to help me. Now your method 
of working and your designs are worthy rather of a sculptor than a goldsmith, and since I 
have to turn out a great piece of bronze I will at the same time turn you into a rich and able 
Artist” Cellini considered him too arrogant and refused the offer. Memoirs of Benvenuto 


Cellini. Edited by J. A. Symonds. 
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Younger? settled down in England a little later, having been given an 
introduction to Sir Thomas More by Erasmus. 

The strong influence exercised by South German craftsmen, notably 
those of Nuremberg and Augsburg on gold and silver work in England 
in the sixteenth century, is particularly noticeable in standing cups such as 
the Bowes cup.? It was due probably to the immigration of many foreign 
workmen at the time of the German Reformation, for Lutheranism in its 
dread of anything which might tend towards superstition did not favour 
the Arts, and many German goldsmiths sought work in other countries. 
The effect of the English Reformation is described in Chapter 4. The 
history of the image and cup of St. Dunstan which belonged to the 


Company and were broken up in 1547 by the King’s orders* throws an 
interesting light on this. 


The remarkable achievement of the early sixteenth-century craftsmen 
is no doubt due to the fact that many of the great artists and sculptors of 
the day were apprenticed to goldsmiths.‘ The variety of their work is 
seen in the ingenious combination of rock-crystal and other materials with 


1 A drawing by him of a standing cup and cover adorned with pearls exists in the 
British Museum. 

* Page 55. 5 Page 44. 

* *J have already had occasion to point out that an apprenticeship to goldsmith’s work 
was considered at Florence an almost indispensable commencement of advanced art-study. 
Brunelleschi, Botticelli, Orcagna, Verocchio, Ghiberti, Pollajuolo, Ghirlandajo, Luca della 
Robbia, all underwent this training before they applied themselves to architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. As the goldsmith’s craft was understood in Florence, it exacted the most 
exquisite nicety in performance as well as design. It forced the student to familiarize 
himself with the materials, instruments, and technical processes of art; so that, later on in 
life, he was not tempted to leave the execution of his work to journeymen and hirelings. 
No labour seemed too minute, no metal was too mean, for the exercise of the master- 
workman’s skill; nor did he run the risk of becoming one of those half-amateurs in whom 
accomplishment falls short of first conception. Art ennobled for him all that he was called 
todo. Whether cardinals required him to fashion silver vases for their banquet tables ; or 
ladies wished the setting of their jewels altered ; or a pope wanted the enamelled binding of 
a book of prayers; or men-at-arms sent sword-blades to be damascened with acanthus 
foliage ; or kings desired fountains and statues for their palace courts; or poets begged to 
have their portraits cast in bronze; or generals needed medals to commemorate their 
victories, or dukes new coins for their mint; or bishops ordered reliquaries for the altars 
of their patron saints; or merchants sought for seals and signet rings engraved with 
their device; or men of fashion asked for medallions of Leda and Adonis to fasten 
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silver as in the cup of 1545,! the Gibbon salt,? and the Bowes cup.? It is 
also seen in the use of enamel, as in the coats of arms on the Cressener 
cup‘ and the rose-water dish and ewer.® 

The tankards, salts, and standing cups of the Elizabethan period, 
though differing widely in form, all show a remarkable similarity of 
decoration, with embossed and chased fruits, garlands, and masks in 
high relief, engraved strap patterns, and delicate egg-and-tongue, ovolo, 
and other small mouldings. These are described in Chapters 1, 3, and 5. 

In the minutes of 1570 the conditions under which Elizabethan gold- 
smiths worked are revealed by a curious account of their quarters in 
Goldsmiths’ Row in Chepe. From the earliest times the craftsmen had 
lived in Goldsmiths’ Row, Lombard Street, and streets adjoining the 
Hall. In 1368 a goldsmith was imprisoned in Newgate by the 
Wardens for selling silver in Cornhill and refusing to move to Chepe 
contrary to the customs and ordinances of the Mystery. This no doubt 
facilitated direct supervision of the trade by the Wardens, and every year 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, as well as at other times, the Wardens used to 
conduct ‘searches’ in the neighbourhood of the Hall (see under Gibbon 
salt). To this concentration is possibly due the similarity of decoration 
which characterizes early plate. Each goldsmith carried on his business 
under his own sign. A list of the signs in Goldsmiths’ Row in 1569 
mentions the Black Boye, the White Lion, Acorn, Green Dragon, Gold 
Key, Broade Arrowe, Myter, Rose, Holy Ghost, St. John’s Head, 
Angel, Wynde Mille, Wheele Barrowe, Mayden Head, Gryffon, Gylte 
Foxe, Wool sacke and Half Moon. Signs of this nature have been 
restored in Lombard Street to-day. In 1619 a petition was sent by the 
Company to the Lords in Council, asking that Goldsmiths’ Row might be 
-in their caps—all these commissions could be undertaken by a workman like Cellini’ 


(Renaissance in Italy, by J. A. Symonds, pp. 324-5). 

It may not be out of place to state here that Hogarth was apprenticed to a silver-plate 
engraver. 

1 Page 24. 2 Page 37. 5 Page 55. 

7 Page 22. ® Page 30. 6 Page 38. 
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inhabited only by members of the craft. According to the reply, in 1622 
the King had declared in a recent speech to the Privy Council his great 
dislike of the mixture of ‘mean trades with the goldsmiths in Goldsmiths’ 
Row in Chepe’, and that the houses and shops there should be furnished 
with goldsmiths ‘for the continuance of the beauty and ornament of the 
chief street in this our City’. In the following year the Wardens reported 
to the Council that most of the goldsmiths alleged that they had long 
been settled in other streets, lanes, and places in and about the City and 
suburbs, and refused to move. The question does not again come up 
actively until 1629 when the Lords order two Chief Justices to report 
whether any Acts are in force to compel the goldsmiths to keep their 
shops together and apart from other trades in Goldsmiths’ Row, Cheapside 
and Lombard Street. As a result of the Justices’ finding in 1630, the 
Lords in 1634 ordered that within six months all shopkeepers carrying on 
mean trades in Goldsmiths’ Row were to be ejected, and all goldsmiths 
living in remote places were to be compelled to move to Goldsmiths’ Row, 
Cheapside or Lombard Street. In obedience to this peremptory order 
14 out of 16 inhabitants of Goldsmiths’ Row who were not members 
of the craft agreed to leave, and 26 out of 34 goldsmiths living in remote 
places agreed to move to that neighbourhood. But no doubt after the Fire 
in 1666 the trade was never again concentrated to the same extent. By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the records of the Wardens’ trade 
searches in the City become increasingly rare, though a search is recorded 
as late as 1708. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century brought no striking 
changes either of form or decoration, though a tendency towards specializa- 
tion in the craft seems to have been noticed even in 1607.!_ The steeple 


1 Court minutes of 4th November 1607 state that owing to negligence and want of 
industry ‘the true practise of the Art & Mystery of Goldsmithry is not only grown into 
great decaye but also dispersed into many parts, so as now very few workmen are 
able to finish & perfect a piece of plate singularly with all the garnishings & parts 
thereof without the help of many & several hands’... that ‘many of the idler 
sort betake themselves to the sole practise of some one slight & easy part of the sd 
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cup (of which the Company has only a copy)? is one of the few new designs 
then introduced. Tall, slender drinking cups also seem to have been in 
fashion. Such are the three cups? of 1613, 1616, and 1619 and the two cups 
of 1610 and 1640? described in Chapter 4 which, though probably used as 
communion cups, were of exactly the same character as the secular drinking 
cups of the period. The history of seventeenth-century plate is mentioned 
for the most part in Chapter 6, which describes the development of the 
tankard, beaker, and drinking cup, the porringer and the caudle cup, the use 
made of thin sheet silver with punched ornament, the vogue for Chinese 
engraving about 1680, the florid types of design and decorations of Dutch 
and German origin which came into fashion at the Restoration and the 
change of standard introduced at the end of the century. The tall and 
massive standing cups and covers which were made during the middle of 
this century are described in Chapter 5 (where the Feake cup is illustrated), 
and the development of the salt during the seventeenth century is traced 
in Chapter 3. An interesting collection of spoons of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and early eighteenth centuries, many given to the Company by 
George Lambert, is described in Chapter 7. These include examples of 
several of the Provincial Town marks. 


Mystery that is to say some to be only hammermen who for the most part do also fail 
in the general manage & use thereof & make it their whole practise to work nothing 
but bell saltes or only bolles or only casting bottles or some such only thing & 
nothing else. Others, some to planish some to grave and chase some others to be spoon 
makers & some to be badge makers...’ That in consequence for the perfecting of divers 
works sundry inferior handy crafts such as pewterers, founders & turners, had crept in to the 
great scandal & disgrace of the Mystery. ‘ Whereas in truth every perfect workman ought to be 
skilful in all & able to begin & end his own work himself as in times past ithath been.’ Fearing 
lest this ‘be a means to bring aliens & strangers workmanship in better reputation and 
request than that of our own Nation but also will in the end disolve or mightily decay the 
whole Mystery’ the following orders were made: 

No workman foreigner or son of a freeman or other goldsmith that should betake 
himself to be a workman or apprentice after admission to the freedom should be 
allowed ‘to have Assay & Touche within Goldsmiths Hall or to keep open shop 
wherein to work for himself as a Workmaster’ before making at the Workhouse newly 
erected in Goldsmiths Hall such a complete piece of worke commonly called a Master 
piece to be begun & finished by himself & approved by the Wardens & 2 skilful 
workmen of the Mystery nominated yearly. 

Page 130. ? Pages 65, 66. ® Pages 51, 52. 
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The sudden change in fashion which took place shortly after the 
Restoration in 1660 is no doubt an instance of the general reaction against 
the rigours of the Commonwealth. It was promoted later on, moreover, 
by the large seizures and import of silver from South America, as well as 
by the immigration of Dutch and French craftsmen. The influence of 
foreigners at this time is proved by the strong opposition which, 
judging by the Company’s records, appears to have been shown to them. 
In 1663 disputes between natives and foreigners are set out at length. In 
1664 an Order of the King in Council provides that two strangers working 
in the trade be not molested, but adds that His Majesty would be sparing in 
recommending foreigners for privileges and franchises properly belonging 
to natives. In 1669 a petition is made to the Court of the Company for 
money for the prosecution of aliens. In 1678 the Company agrees to 
oppose a bill introduced for the protection of Protestant alien artificers. It 
is well known how the religious wars abroad drove the Huguenots to seek 
refuge in this country, and the influence they exercised on the goldsmiths’ 
art is described in Chapter 8. 

At no period does the Company’s collection of plate seem to have 
been in a more prosperous condition than during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and yet by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it was reduced to a few pieces. The sequence of events which brought 
about this change is of sufficient interest to be set out in detail. 

In 1602 a list of the Company’s plate includes three standing cups and 
covers, a number of great bowls and covers, four basins and ewers, goblets, 
gilt bowls, six great salts and covers and trencher salts. In 1611, when 
Sir James Pemberton and Alderman Smithes, both members of the Com- 
pany, were Lord Mayor and Sheriff respectively, a large quantity of the 
Company’s plate was lent to them, as was customary—it included basins and 
ewers, standing cups and covers, two nests of gilt bowls with covers, livery 
pots, and three great gilt salts (of which only one had a cover, showing 
that the salt without a cover was in general use at this time). In the same 
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year, twelve hauncepotts were converted into beer bowls, and two basins 
with ewers weighing altogether 320 pounds were made for the Company. 
In 1627 a loan of £120,000 was exacted from the City by Charles I, 
and the Company was forced to sell to the refiners for £407, amongst 
other plate, ‘a great gilt basin and ewer, two cups and covers, nests of 
broad gilt bolles, old gilt goblets, deep gilt bolles, nests of gilt potts for 
ale, and spoons of the old Touch’. This was the beginning of a long 
series of plate sales, but the Company’s benefactors seem hardly to have 
anticipated events for during the twelve years which followed more gifts 
of plate are recorded than possibly at any other period. In 1635 Anthony 
Bradshaw presented a standing cup and cover bearing the inscription : 


This I to You in Love for Love doe give 
In Life, that dead I in your Love may Live. 


It is not inappropriate here to allude to the fashion of this time of 
engraving an inscription to the benefactor’s memory on his gift. Among 
the most attractive of such inscriptions is that recorded on a cup presented 
by Alderman Smithes in 1615, as follows: 


George Smithes gon, this guifte remaynes behinde, 
Noe brother to his Companye more kinde. 


and also one recorded on a ‘ Barrell Can’ given by Richard Croshawe : 


Keepe mee cleane & bruise mee not 
For I am Richard Croshawes Pott. 


This admonition did not prevent the Wardens from melting it in 1637, 
remaking it in 1663, and melting it again finally in 1667. 

In 1632 Simon Gibbon and Richard Rogers (both members of the 
Court but neither of them Wardens on that date) presented the two salts 
of remarkably different character described on pp. 37 and 39, and in 
addition to these gifts three other cups were presented, and the Company 
purchased three collet bowls, a pillar salt with crystal (weighing 53 0Z.), 
and sixteen beer bowls. The list of plate lent to Mr. Sheriff Harrison in 
1633 is a wonderfully rich one and includes twelve standing cups and 
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covers, livery pots, spout pots, collet bowls, silver voyders (or baskets for 
broken meat), chafinge dishes with wooden handles, nests of wine bowls 
as well as of beer bowls, trencher plates, and four dozen spoons but no 
forks as these were not introduced until later. 

In 1634 Bradshaw gave a cup instead of a fine for not serving the 
office of renter. This is worth recording, as it was a common practice 
during this period to take fines from members in the form of plate. 
Parker’s cup given in 1657 contained the donor’s arms and the inscription— 
‘Mr. John Parker’s cupp as his fine for the place of Upper Warden.’ 
In 1658 Tutt’s cup was given as a fine for the place of Third Warden. 
The Seymour salt ! came into the Company’s.possession in the same way. 

The years 1634-7 were occupied by the Company in building their 
third Hall, which was much larger than the former one and involved the 
demolition of ten buildings to clear the site. Inigo Jones, who was at 
this time the King’s surveyor, was called in to advise, and the minutes 
contain some interesting entries on the Company’s dealings with him. 
He was presented with a piece of plate £10 in value and a Spanish gold 
chain ‘for his favour heretofore in the Company’s building and what he 
may hereafter afford the Company upon this business’. 

The cost of the new Hall forced the Company to borrow, and, as will 
be seen, it never recovered its prosperity until the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. The immediate effect was a sale of plate in 1637. 
The minute of a ‘Court of Committee’ dated the 20th November says: 


‘At this courte upon view of all the Plate belongeing unto this Company Itt 

- is thought fitt and agreed that these sevrall peeces of plate heereafter pticulerly 
menconed may well bee spared and sold for the Companyes best advantage for 
the present supplye of soe much money as the same will amounte unto and 
reporte the same to a Courte of Assistants for their approbacon therein And 
upon sale thereof the pticuler waight and Armes and other remakeable 
expressions of the donors are to bee noted remembred and entred into the 
Companyes Courte booke That when the Companye shalbee of abilitie that 
then they may supplye and restore the said guifts of the Donors and new make 
such guifts as are now thought fitt to bee sold The pticulers whereof are as 


followeth.’ 
1 Page 42. 
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There follows a list of gilt plate, including the Feake and Hanbury cups, 
two basins and ewers, three old salts, scallop shells, a ‘piller’ salt, 
a ‘Spoute pott’, ‘Collett boules’, six ‘pinckt boules’, a ‘nest of boules 
scalld shells’, a salt of St. Dunstane’s, and ‘ Mr. Croshawes barrell Can’. 
The Court minutes of the 22nd November 1637 state that Mr. William 
Gibbs ‘ffiner’ (refiner) ‘had offred a greater price than any other that had 
seene the same to buy namely Mr. Acton, Mr. Vyner, and Mr. Smithes’, 
the price offered being 5s. 5d. per oz. for gilt plate, 5s. for ingots of diet 
silver, and 4s. 11d. for white plate. And for the 


‘preservacon of the remembrance of the Benefactors guiftes Itt is ordered 
that the Clerke take such course before the delivrye as by the proceedings of 
the said Courte of Comittee is appoynted and directed’....‘A noate of the 
Armes and other expressions of sevrall peeces of plate and the sevrall waights 
wch were the guifts of sevrall benefactors to bee entred whereby in time they 
may bee new made and restored as their guifts to the Company According to 
an order made the 2oth daye of this instant Novembr 1637.’ 


The minute of the 8th December records that the plate had been sold to 
Gibbs, gilt plate 1526 oz. 17 dwt., white plate 727 oz. 9 dwt. and the diet 
ingot 290 oz. a deduction having been made for one gilt basin being 
brass and a broken crystal in a gilt salt, the total amount received 
being £664 17s. 1d. 

Of the twenty benefactors’ gifts (all presented in the early part of the 
seventeenth century) of which full particulars are given, nine were remade 
between 1663 and 1666, including the Hanbury and Feake cups. Had the 
Great Fire of 1666 not occurred all might have been gradually restored. 

Between the years 1640-3 the Company was compelled to find 
414,000 first for the King and subsequently for the Parliamentary Party. 
It was in consequence unable to pay the interest on its loans, and individual 
members made contributions to meet the Company’s debts. In addition 
to this, the King in 1641 issued an order that all plate should be sent into 
the Mint to be melted down and coined. In spite of these exactions and 
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the fact that the Hall was used by the Parliamentary Government in 1650 
as their Exchequer, plate was lent in 1643 to Sir John Wollaston, in 1648 
to Sir Thomas Vyner during his Shrievalty, and again in 1653 when he 
became Lord Mayor. It is to the credit of the Court of that time that 
there appear to have been no serious plate losses. After the Restoration 
in 1660 the Company made great efforts to restore the plate melted in 
1637, but these were curtailed by the Great Fire in 1666, which deprived 
it of its Hall. It is stated in the minutes of the 15th September 1666 
(15 days after the Fire, Sir Robert Vyner being Prime Warden and 
Alderman Backwell on the Court) that ‘this being the first meeting of the 
Wardens and Assistants since the late lamentable fire, Sir Charles Doe’ 
(a member of the Court) ‘made known that having obtained the keys of 
the Company’s treasury he had thence taken out all their plate writings 
and other their concerns for the present preservation of them and that he 
caused the same to be removed to a house at Edmonton well known to 
Mr. Brattle, the Deputy Assayer, who confirmeth that all is there well 
secured’ for which careful and prudent act thanks were expressed to 
Sir Charles Doe. The plate was eventually taken to the house in 
Grub Street (now Milton Street), Cripplegate, where the Court met during 
the restoration of the Hall. In recognition of his father’s services, 
a tankard of silver was given to Sir Charles Doe’s son in 1671. 

On the 5th July 1667 the pressing needs of the Company were 
considered, especially the repairing of the Hall ‘which is conceived 
a work of such necessity that if the same should be omitted at this 
season it might endanger the falling of the walls now standing’, for supply 
whereof it was moved that ‘in regard the Company have no occasion to 
make use of their plate, neither place convenient where the same may be 
secured that all or at least such part thereof as is not serviceable might 
be sold yet with such respect to the benefactors’ gifts as that such as 
shall be so departed with the coats of arms and other inscriptions there- 
upon might be carefully taken and the same recorded in the Company’s 
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Court books to the end such plate might be restored and made again 
when the Company shall be thereunto enabled.’ 

The minutes of the 7th July 1667 state that the plate there detailed 
was offered to Sir Robert Vyner, who agreed to purchase the gilt plate at 
5s. 8d. per oz. and the white plate at 5s. A full list follows (as in 1637) 
giving tracings of the arms of the donors, the inscriptions, and particulars. 
Twenty-six large pieces were sold, 725 oz. of gilt plate, 628 oz. of white, 
including a basin and ewer from Richard Martin ‘ Master and worker of 
His Majesty’s moneys 1616’, nests of ‘pinckt’ bowls, spout pots, pulley 
salts, and many other pieces with quaint inscriptions. 

More ready money was wanted in December, and a Committee 
was appointed to consider the remaining plate. The minutes of the 
20th December 1667 show that eighteen large pieces (including standing 
cups and covers, ‘flaggon potts’, ‘pulley salts’, ‘collet tankards’, ‘voyding 
basins’, a piece of plate in fashion like a falcon inscribed ‘the guift of 
Richard Gosson, and it weigheth 3 score oz. and it is fine silver Anno. 
1624’) and other pieces were sold to John Hinde, goldsmith, viz: 317 0z., 
of gilt, 823 oz. of white plate at 5s. 9d. and 5s. Id. per oz. respectively. 
It is remarkable that so much should have survived the troubles of the 
past 30 years. The last entry recording the results of the Fire is on the 
19th May 1668, when six cups and a parcel of molten gold ‘found in the 
rubbish at Goldsmiths’ Hall’ were sold. 

Of the 4o years which followed there is little to relate. The florid 
style of the Restoration period was succeeded in the early eighteenth 
century by more sober fashions, which the shortage of silver and 
the institution of a higher silver standard had made necessary. Of 
neither period does the Company possess more than a few examples, 
which have all been acquired quite recently, and are of no particular 
historical interest with the exception of the tankard made out of the 
silver canopy under which Charles II was crowned.1 The reason is 


1 Page 69. 
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to be found in the financial crisis which followed the Civil War, the 
Great Fire, and the exactions of Charles II, which affected the Company 
and many of its members. 

The new Banking practice which grew up in the seventeenth century 
was closely allied with the goldsmiths’ business, many of the earliest 
bankers being also goldsmiths and prominent members of the Company. 
Such were Sir Hugh Myddelton,! Sir Thomas Vyner,? Sir Robert 
Vyner,? Alderman Backwell, called the father of English Banking, Robert 
Blanchard, who with Sir Francis Child? founded Child’s Bank, and Sir 
Richard Hoare. Many of the early goldsmith bankers who kept 
‘running-cashes’ in their own businesses had accounts with Alderman 
Backwell, whose ledgers have been preserved. Owing to the ‘stop of the 
exchequer’ by Charles II in 1672 several of them, including Sir Robert 
Vyner (who had made the crown regalia for the king 12 years previously), 
Aldermen Backwell and Sir Jeremiah Snow, were completely ruined.® 
In 1684 Charles II attempted by the famous ‘Quo Warranto’ to deprive 
the City Companies of their privileges. In spite of these misfortunes 


1 Page 58. .* Pages 96, 97. 

* Sir Francis Child is stated to have been the first banker to give up the goldsmith’s 
business altogether. He was Lord Mayor in 1698. See ‘Glorys Resurrection, being the 
Triumphs of London Revived for the inauguration of the Right Honorable Sir Francis 
Child Knight’ for an account of his Pageant. 

* See A Handbook of London Bankers by F. G. Hilton Price. It is regrettable that the 
only specimens of plate given to the Company by these pioneers which survive are the bell and 
hammer given by Sir Robert Vyner in 1667. A spoon described on page 83 bears the 
mark of Sir Jeremiah Snow. 

* Allusion is made to the career of Sir Robert Vyner on page 97. He was Lord Mayor 
in 1674 and the Goldsmiths’ Jubilee or London Triumph was written in that year in his honour. 
In 1677 the king ‘out of his Princely care and Compassion towards his people choosing to 
suffer rather in his own affairs than that his loving subjects should want relief’ granted by 
Patent Annuities to these goldsmiths whom he had ruined at the rate of 6 per cent. on the capital 
he owed them, for the sole benefit of their creditors. The capital sum then due to Sir Robert 
Vyner was £416,724 and the annuity was £25,003, to Edward Backwell £295,994 the annuity 
£17,759, to Sir Jeremiah Snow £59,780 the annuity £3,586, and to John Portman £76,760 
the annuity £4,605. This shows the precarious nature of early banking. See His 
Majesty’s Gracious Patent to the Goldsmiths for payment and satisfaction of their debt. 
London 1677. A copy of this is in the Company’s possession. 
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between the years 1670 and 1690 a few gifts of plate were made to the 
Company, but after 1690 practically no new pieces appear to have been 
acquired until the second quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In 171m a Committee was appointed to go into the Company’s 
finances, and it was proposed, among other drastic recommendations,! 
that the Wardens should put as much of the Company’s plate into the 
Classis Lottery as they thought fit. This was one of the annual State 
lotteries which were held after 1710, in which year the Government first 
negotiated a loan of 41,500,000 by means of a lottery of 150,000 tickets 
of £10 each, every ticket-holder becoming entitled to an annuity. As 
a result of this, about thirty pieces of plate, including silver flagons, given 
by Sir Jeremiah Snow and Robert Blanchard, basins and ewers, given by 
Sir Thomas Vyner as Lord Mayor in 1653, and John Portman, scroll 
salts, given by Valentine Duncombe (one of the originators of Martin’s 
Bank), salvers, monteiths, trencher salts, candlesticks, snuffers, and snuffer 
pans, were sold. From the names of the benefactors recorded as usual 
in the minutes, but without the coats of arms, it would appear that most 
of the pieces were given to the Company between the years 1660 and 
1690 by the early goldsmith bankers. The plate was delivered up to 
Mr. Grammar, a member of the Court, who, in a later minute, states that 
he had paid into the Mint for the Company’s use £482 17s. 10d. for which 
he received twenty tickets in the Classis Lottery. The Court returned its 
hearty thanks to Mr. Grammar for his prudent management, and ordered 
that none of the tickets be disposed of until the lottery be drawn. No 
prizes appear to have been won by the Company in this lottery. From 
the foregoing account it is not difficult to understand why the periods of 


1 Memortals of the Goldsmiths’ Company, vol. ii, pp. 184—7. 

? State Lotteries were very popular from 1710 to 1720, the date of the South Sea Bubble, 
and the Company took tickets regularly though only one prize appears to have been won. 
The lotteries were continued intermittently throughout the eighteenth century, and the last 
one was held in 1826 with a great advertising campaign, which, however, failed to attract the 
public. (See History of English Lotteries, by J. Ashton, which reproduces many of the 
picturesque bills and placards used.) 
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Queen Anne and George I are so poorly represented in the Company’s 
collection—the mace,! the monteith,? and almsplate? being the only 
notable specimens. It is shown below how the Company came into 
possession of so many pieces of the more florid and less graceful Rococo 
period which followed.* 

On the 11th February 1734 Mr. Hosier (whose portrait is in the 
Company’s possession) after calling attention to the sale of benefactors’ 
plate in 1711 towards paying off and discharging the Company’s debts, 
moved that it be referred to a Committee to make inquiries and report 
the name of each benefactor of plate sold in 1667 and 1711 and the 
weight of the plate given by him. The Committee minutes of the 
13th March 1734 contain a list of this plate, which with some exceptions 
agrees with the contemporary lists. Onthe 25th November 1736the Court 
resolved upon the Committee’s report, that 3,406 oz. 9 dwt. of plate 
be made ‘the better to perpetuate the memory of those kind benefactors’ 
whose gifts had been melted down in 1667 and 1711. At the Committee 
on the 27th November 1740 the work was entrusted to Captain Lamerie, 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Payne (all members of the Court), and 
a list of the plate to be made, with the prices and weights, is given. It 
includes the Lamerie basin and ewer,* four Farren cups,® two cruet frames 
and castors,’ two tea waiters,*® one large ink standish,° besides salts, waiters, 
half-pint mugs, two-branch candlesticks, and other small articles which 
are still in the Company’s possession. The engraving was entrusted to 
Mr. Charles Gardner. The minutes of the 3rd December 1741 contain 
a very interesting inventory of the old and new plate, which shows how 
little of the old was left: The Bowes cup, Hanbury and Feake cups, 
Seymour salt, Gibbon salt, Rogers salt, and Sir Robert Vyner’s bell, are 
the only important pieces mentioned. It also forms an accurate record 
on the new plate then made. The new plate was viewed, at the Court on 


' Page 108. > Page 74. * Page 114. * See Chapter 8. 
5 Page 94. § Page 92. * Pare 135: 8 Pages gI-2. ° Page 95. 
© See full list in Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, vol. ii, pp. 235-7. 
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the 9th December 1741 and it was the general opinion that the same ‘was 
performed in a very curious and beautiful manner’. After the view the 
accounts of Messrs. Paul de Lamerie, Thomas Farren, Richard Bailey, and 
Humphrey Payne were presented and are detailed in the minutes. This 
period is more fully dealt with in Chapter 8. During the remainder of 
the century only domestic plate, such as sauce-boats, candlesticks, tea- 
caddies,1 and taper candlesticks were acquired. 

The Rococo period was followed late in the eighteenth century by the 
classical revival exemplified in the architecture of the brothers Adam, 
the porcelain of Wedgwood, the drawings of Flaxman (who was employed 
by several goldsmiths—including Rundell & Bridge), and the delicate 
designs found in Sheffield plate of this date. The only instances of this 
style in the collection are the wine-coolers of Paul Storr? with their classic 
groups, two oviform vases * which are copies of Adam designs, and four 
large candelabra. 

At the time of the erection of the fourth Hall (opened in 1835) several 
large specimens of table plate were made by Rundell & Bridge, amongst 
others the plateau described on page 118, over which there was a heated 
controversy. In 1848 the Stowe candelabra‘ were acquired, and in 1851 
a sum of £5,000 was set aside for the purchase of plate at the Great 
Exhibition in which the Company took much interest. Prizes were offered 
to be competed for by British firms, and a special committee was set up 
as a jury, aided by ‘such noblemen and gentlemen of known European 
taste’ as they might select. No suitable decorative plate having been 
found at the Exhibition, Mr. Hardwick, the architect of the Hall, was 
requested to procure designs for a centre candelabrum, two small 
candelabra, and two compositions of figures, and as a result the candelabra 
and groups described on pages 103, 104, 120, and 121 were made by 
Hunt & Roskell for the Company. These were exhibited with some more 
specimens of the Company’s plate in the 1862 Exhibition, at which the 


1 Page 98. * Page 116. 5 Page 129. 4 Page rol. 
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Wardens were authorized to purchase a piece of plate of British design 
and manufacture in commemoration of the Exhibition. The report of the 
Wardens on this occasion is of interest. It states that as the exhibits 
were for the most part testimonial pieces presented on particular occasions 
and designed in conformity with the circumstances attending them, their 
choice was confined to a very small number and they had failed to find 
any work of pre-eminent merit. The Wardens were convinced of the 
superiority of Antoine Vechte over all existing artists in the precious metals, 
whether British or foreign, which was as unquestionable in 1862 as it proved 
to be in 1851 and 1855. This account illustrates the taste of the period for 
large memorial and symbolical groups, centrepieces, candelabra, &c., in 
silver, like those in the Company’s possession. In placing such high value 
on the work of Vechte it endorses the official report of the jury set out in 
the records of the Exhibition.1 The Vechte vase and shield were not 
acquired by the Company until 1890. 

Since the second half of the nineteenth century, and especially during 
the early years of the twentieth century, the Company has acquired several 
remarkable pieces of old English plate which have added greatly to the 
interest and representative character of the collection, and form a fitting 
memorial to those benefactors whose. gifts were melted down in past 
centuries to supply the needs of the times. 


NOTE ON HALL-MARKS. 


Gold and silver plate holds an interesting place in the history of art 
in Great Britain, because it is possible to tell from the marks which have 
been struck on plate under Statutory Authority since the fourteenth century 
the exact date on which each piece was made. Some account of these 
marks is therefore necessary. 

The marks found on silver or silver-gilt plate which has passed through 
the Assay Office at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, are, shortly, the Leopard’s 


A further account of this is given on pp. 121-5. 
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head, the maker’s mark, the annual date letter, the Lion passant, the 
head of the Sovereign (from 1784-1890), and, in the case of New Sterling 
or the higher standard silver which was introduced compulsorily from 
1697 to 1720 and has been used voluntarily since that date, the Lion’s head 
erased and the figure of Britannia in place of the Lion passant. Silver im- 
ported from abroad is differently marked, but is not dealt with in this book. 

The first mark used for the hall-marking of plate in London is the 
Leopard’s head. The original Charter granted in 1327 to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company (which had at the time supervisory functions over the manu- 
facture of gold and silver plate) referred to this mark ‘as of Ancient Times 
Ordained’. It is clear, therefore, that the Leopard’s head was used by the 
Guild of Goldsmiths on plate to indicate that it was silver of the authorized 
standard before the incorporation of the Company by Royal Charter, 
though it is uncertain at what exact date the mark began to be used 
exclusively as the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company of London. The 
Leopard’s head was perhaps originally the King’s mark and derived from 
the Lion’s or Leopard’s head found in the Royal Arms. 

With the exception of the few years (1697-1720) when higher standard 
silver was made compulsory, the Leopard’s head, varying constantly 
through the centuries from an aspect of extreme ferocity to one of placid 
docility, has always constituted the official London hall-mark. It is 
useful to note that until 1822 the Leopard wore a crown and since that date 
has been uncrowned. 

The maker’s mark appears to have been first introduced by Statute in 
1363, and until the eighteenth century this mark usually took the form of a 
symbol such as a swan, a rose or a letter designintroducing a similar symbol. 
The use of such distinguishing marks was popular in early times amongst 
craftsmen. Early in the eighteenth century the maker’s mark consisted 
of the first two letters of the surname. The more general usage which 
was made obligatory by the Plate Offences Act 1738 has been to give the 
initial letter of the Christian and of the surname, and this is the present 
practice. All plate is delivered at the Assay Office for hall-marking in an 
unpolished state bearing only the maker’s mark. The remaining marks 
are impressed by the Company after assay. 

The date letter. This gives the exact year in which the piece of 
plate was passed through the Assay Office and hall-marked. Every 
cycle of about twenty years since the date letter was introduced, probably 
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in the second half of the fourteenth century by ordinance of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, is represented by a series of letters from A to U or V 
(excluding J), the character of the lettering and shape of shield of each 
alphabet varying with every cycle. 

The Lion passant guardant was probably introduced in the year 
1544-51 and was taken from the Royal Arms of England. It has been 
used ever since in varying forms (with the exception of the few years 
from 1697 to 1720 during the period of the compulsory higher standard) 
as the standard mark for sterling silver and until 1844 for 22 carat gold. 

The Lion’s head erased and the figure of Britannia. When the 
standard of silver used for plate was compulsorily changed by Statute in 
1697 from 11 oz. 2 dwt. to 11 oz. to dwt. of fine silver in each pound 
Troy, new marks were imposed on such higher standard (known as New 
Sterling or Britannia) silver. These were, in the words of the Statute 
(in addition to the maker’s mark and date letter), ‘the marks of the 
Mystery or Craft of the Goldsmiths, which, instead of the Leopard’s head 
and the Lion, should be for this plate the figure of a Lion’s head erased 
and the figure of a woman commonly called Britannia’. These marks 
have been imposed on Britannia silver without alteration to the present 
date. 

The only other mark which need be mentioned is the Sovereign’s 
head, which was impressed from the year 1784 to 1890, the period during 
which a duty was imposed on gold and silver plate. 

The duty of hall-marking plate was also carried on from very early 
times at various provincial offices, and examples from Exeter, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, York, Hull, Leicester, Lincoln, Bristol, and Carlisle appear in 
the Collection.? It will be seen that the town marks of these offices were 
generally derived from the arms of the city. The only Assay Offices still 
in existence are at London, Birmingham, Sheffield, Chester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. As nearly all the plate in the Company’s pos- 
session is London hall-marked, it is unnecessary to describe their marks. 


1 This is seen on the Standing Cup of 1545, pp. 24-5. 
2 See pp. 26, 76-8, 82-6. 


TUDOR AND ELIZABETHAN DRINKING 
GUrS, MAZER, TAZZA, TANKARDS, &c. 


N this and succeeding chapters may be traced the development of 

Renaissance influence in England during the sixteenth century. 

The Cressener Cup of 1503, which is the earliest piece in the Collection, 
is notable for its complete lack of decoration or lettering round the bowl. 
It has been preserved untouched in its original condition and unlike 
other examples the gilding has never been renewed. A comparison 
of its plain rounded mouldings and simple design with that of the tazza 
of 15841 shows the change which had taken place by Elizabethan times. 
The Tudor mazer bowl of 1510 of maple wood mounted in silver gilt 
illustrates a type of drinking vessel which was in common use for more 
than a century before the Elizabethan period. 

Amongst the many forms of plate found in the sixteenth century, the 
salts, standing cups, and dishes with ewers are described elsewhere.’ 
Tankards with tapering drums and domed covers which were filled from 
large flagons of similar design, and tazze with and without covers are 
described later in this chapter. The chased work on the tankards and 
tazza should be carefully compared as it shows the varying standard of 
workmanship attained by different craftsmen. 

Stoneware jugs mounted in silver were in common use during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, generally bearing the London or 
Exeter hall-marks. These jugs were obviously put to rough everyday 


Pee. D. 27. * See chapters 2, 3, and 5. 
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usage, and it is characteristic of the time that the silversmiths thought it 
obligatory to show the same degree of care and inventiveness in engraving 
and chasing the mounts as they showed in making more valuable pieces 
of plate to special order. 

The convention of the central print or boss designed to bear the arms 
of the owner or other device occurs frequently and with varying applica- 
tion. The Cressener Cup,! and also the dish and ewer? have enamelled 
coats of arms; the mazer® has a print bearing a Tudor rose; the tazza‘*a 
raised boss with a warrior’s head, whilst the stoneware jug® merely has 
initials roughly engraved on a disk at the top. 

Work in rock crystal, as in the Bowes Cup, and the Gibbon and 
Seymour Salts,® is here illustrated in the standing cup of 1545.” 

The Elizabethan goldsmiths took pleasure in elaboration of detail. On 
one piece of plate might be found chased designs of flowers and foliage in 
low relief, repoussé masks in cartouches, engraved bands of running scroll- 
work encircling the object like the tendrils of a plant, and several lines of 
delicate egg-and-tongue, dart, or ovolo mouldings. The mouldings would 
often appear under the bowl, or in other places where they were unlikely 
ever to be seen. The craftsmen whilst exercising their technical skill in 
decoration, never lost sight of the design as a whole, and often left broad 
and plain surfaces in order to obtain a contrast and to show the beauty of 
line. At nolater period has the fine quality of their work been surpassed. 


THE CRESSENER CUP, silver-gilt, 1503. See Frontispiece. 


This Henry VII cup and cover is the earliest example of plate in the 
Collection. 


‘ The coats of arms on the Cressener Cup should be compared with those on the 
rose-water dish and companion ewer. These illustrate the use of Champlevé enamel and 
the different methods of mounting it. Though varying in date by as much as seventy 
years, the enamel work is remarkably alike in the three examples. 

* See pp. 30, 31. ® See p..24: see p, 27; 

5 Seep. 26. “ See pp. 37, 41. 7 See p: 24. 
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The bowl is straight-sided, quite plain, and is supported by a thick 
trumpeted stem and stepped foot, the extreme edge of the latter having 
a roll moulding which in its simplicity is so typical of early Tudor 
craftsmanship. 

The cover, also plain, has similar mouldings to those of the foot, 
and is in form a low dome decreasing sharply in dimension as it rises 
upward through a coved collar to support a finial, or handle, of great 
beauty and interest, which calls for a minute description. At the 
junction immediately above the collar the finial assumes a cup-like shape, 
the margin of which is encircled by a band of delicate ornament 
composed of a cord between two denticulated frets. Within this 
a slightly domed disk of rock-crystal covers and protects a print of 
Champlevé enamel displaying the arms described below all in proper 
colours on a field of translucent green enamel having a border of gold 
tracery Gothic in character. 

This cup is of great interest for several reasons. The design is 
purely English in character and probably it was (with the exception 
of the enamelled print) the work of a single craftsman. It is the earliest 
known covered cup that is still in its original condition. It bears the 
only known instances of the date mark for 1503 (‘a small black letter f’) 
and of the maker’s mark (‘a cross-bow’), and finally it was acquired 
from the direct descendants of the original owners over 400 years after 
it was made. 


Marks. 1503, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, a cross-bow. 
Weight. 22:7 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 63”. Diameter 43%”. 
Arms and inscription. Arms on print: 
Quarterly. 
1st and 4th (for Cressener) ‘Argent, on a bend engrailed sable, three cross 
Crosslets fitchée or, a crescent in the middle chief point of the first quarter’. 
2nd and 3rd (for Mortimer or Harling) ‘azure semée of fleur-de-lis argent’. 
On an escutcheon of pretence for Ferrers, ‘ Vair or and gules, on a bordure, 
eight horseshoes or’. 
In the Heralds’ Visitation of London in 1687 appears a depiction of these Arms 
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with the note ‘These Arms taken from the top of a golden goblet mentioned 
in the wills of George Cressener of Blatterwick and George Cressener of 
Earls Colne’. A pedigree of six generations of the Cresseners of Earls 
Colne, Co: Essex, is also given from John Cressener to George Cressener, 
Citizen and Grocer.of London living in 1701. See also Morant’s Essex, 
vol. li, pp. 265-266. 

This cup was made in 1503 for John Cressener of Hinckford Hundred in Essex, 
who was knighted by Henry VIII in 1513 for his services at the siege of Tournai 
and who died in 1536. The arms, as stated, are of Cressener quartering Mortimer 
with the arms of Ferrers (Ferrier) on an escutcheon of pretence. 

In the fourteenth century members of the Cressener family (which was of 
Norman extraction) settled in Suffolk, and in the reign of Henry IV branched into 
Essex. By intermarriage with the illustrious houses of Mortimer, Lords of Attil- 
burgh and Ferrers, Earls of Derby and Nottingham, the family became possessed 
of the manors of Mortimer and Ferrers, which alliances account for the appearance 
of the arms of Mortimer and Ferrers. The cup remained in the Cressener family 
till 1722 when, on the death of George Cressener, it passed to his daughter Elizabeth, 
who in 1720 had married Samuel Tufnell of Langleys. From that time the cup 
passed by descent to each member of the Tufnell family who occupied the family 
demesne. It was acquired by the Company in 1908. 


MAZER, 1510. PLATE 3. 

The bowl is of dark maple-wood and is slightly damaged. It is 
mounted with a plain silver-gilt band bearing stamped mouldings above and 
below the edges, and is held in place by an incurved, scalloped, and 
engraved fret. The highly raised central boss is surrounded by a fretted 
and engraved border (which is probably more recent). The print is a Tudor 
rose with leaves, and has been enamelled. 


Marks. 1510, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, a maple leaf. (Note there 
is no lion passant.) 

Dimensions. Height 23”. Diameter 53”. 

Acquired at the Swaythling sale in 1924. 


STANDING CUP, of silver-gilt and rock-crystal, 1545. PLATE 4. 

A tall slender drinking cup of unusual design. The rock-crystal 
bowl is cut into twelve facets contained by three slender vertical straps 
hinged at top and bottom, with block mouldings up the centre. The 
curved overhanging lip is ornamented with simple incised floral line 
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(See page 24) 
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decoration on a plain ground. The body of the cup rests in a shallow 
bowl composed of large convex and concave flutes. The stem of elaborate 
design in sections is decorated with leafage, and its lower section formed 
by a crystal collar and disk enclosed within three plain thick brackets 
which connect it with the foot. The foot is circular with raised shell and 
scroll work on a matted ground and is finished by a roll moulding of the 
same type as those seen on the Cressener Cup. 
Marks. 1545, lion passant crowned, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark 
indistinct. (The lion passant was only introduced as a mark at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall in 1544, and was only crowned from the years 1544-5 to 1549-50; 
since that date it has always been uncrowned.) 
Weight. 24:2 02. gross. 
Dimensions. Height 9%”. 
Acquired 1914. 
TANKARD, silver, 1572. PLATE 5. 
The drum tapers upwards slightly, has a plain upper moulding and 
engraved band from which hang pendants of fruit and foliage faintly 
rendered. The central ornament consists of three engraved medallions, 
representing a helmeted warrior,1 a man with Phrygian cap, and a lady 
with head-dress. These are placed within laurel wreaths and connected by 
a band of running foliage, from which hang pendants similar to those 
above. The base of the drum is surrounded by a cord to which three 
cherubs’ heads are applied. The cover is domed and engraved with fruit 
and has a radiating disk and ball finial. At its edge is an egg-and-dart 
moulding. The thumb-piece is formed as a winged mermaid holding a 
bunch of fruit in one hand and her tail inthe other. The scroll handle is 
finished at the lower end by a cherub’s head. Below the cord fine ovolo 
and dart and egg-and-dart mouldings complete the ornament of the base. 


Marks. 1572, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, H. 5S. with 
dot below, in shield. 
Weight. 12:4 02. 
Dimensions. Height 63”. 
Acquired 1912. From the John Taylor Collection. 
1 Compare the warrior on the inside of the tazza of 1584, page 27. 
E 
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STONEWARE JUG, 1577. PLaTE 6. 
A jug of grey Rhenish stoneware with narrow neck and bulbous 
body. The silver-gilt neck-band is engraved with intercrossing strap- 
work and foliage. The thumb-piece is a female figure: the top a rayed 
flattened dome surmounted by a flat round disk bearing the engraved 
inscription given below. The silver-gilt foot is embossed with an unusual 
interlacing guilloche pattern and has a fret leaf border. 
A large proportion of the known jugs of this kind are of Exeter 
make. 
Marks. 1576. Exeter hall-mark I; cross with crown above; B; maker’s mark, 
IONS. This maker (John Jones) is one of the best known of the early 
Exeter goldsmiths, and a number of examples of his work are still in 
existence. The Exeter town mark was changed in 1700 to a Castle as seen 
in the examples of spoons described in chapter 7." 
Dimensions. Height 84”. 
Inscription. Inscription on top disk: ae , with engraved knot between 


the letters. or 
Acquired 1902. 


TANKARD, silver parcel-gilt, 1579. PLATE 7. 


The drum tapering upwards is encircled by two projecting belts 
decorated with incurved ovolo mouldings; above and below these are 
narrow bands of line work. The wide central space between these bands 
is covered by a remarkable design of arabesque scrolls and strap-work 
deeply incised on a matted ground. The square edged handle is of the 
usual Elizabethan form. 

The cover is gilt, highly domed and embossed with cartouches filled 
by pomegranates and groups of fruit rather tamely rendered; it has a 
rayed disk and a plain pointed finial, and the thumb-piece is a male 
winged figure. 


1 A further note on the Exeter mark is given on p. 77. 
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The base (also gilt) is highly domed and divided into panels, the 
ornament being very similar to that on the cover, though bolder. 


Marks. 1579, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, I.C. with 
head of eagle between. (See examples of this mark in 1562 and 1565 quoted 
by Jackson.) 

Weight. 16:3 02. 

Dimensions. Height 73”. 


Inscription. 


Acquired 1913. From the Guthrie Collection. 


TAZZA and COVER, silver-gilt, 1584. PLATES 8 AND 9. 


The circular bowl is shallow, resembling a saucer, and the interior 
bears as the central feature a helmeted and bearded head in profile,’ with 
draped bust, in high relief ona finely stippled background and surrounded 
by a bold raised moulding. 

The engraved decoration of the remainder of the inside is unusual. 
Flying insects, shells, groups of fruit and flowers spaced widely over 
the surface are enclosed by plain strap-work bands and scrolls. The 
work is rather crudely executed suggesting that it may have been of later 
date than that of the rest of the Tazza. 

The exterior of the bowl is quite plain, and at its base has a collar with 
fine ovolo and egg-and-dart mouldings practically unseen. It rests ona 
stem composed of flutings and hatched work in alternation above and 
below a richly moulded knop. 

Another collar with an ovolo moulding separates the stem from the 
highly domed foot which has wide cartouches and boldly chased groups 
of fruit. The mouldings of the collars recur at the edge of the foot. 

The cover is a flattened dome chased with masks in cartouches placed 
alternately with trophies of fruit. The design of the top leading up to the 
tall finial is not unlike the stem of a standing cup, rising in various sections 


1 Compare the engraved head on the Tankard of 1572. 
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to a disk on which a warrior with lance and shield stands. This is one 
of the very few known instances of a Tazza with cover. 
Marks. 1584, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, I. G. in a 
shield. 
Weight. 396 oz. 


Dimensions. Height 133”. Diameter 7%”. 
Acquired 1907. 


WINECUP, silver-gilt, 1587. PLATE Io. 


The bowl is open, receding rather sharply to a short, heavy baluster 
stem and circular foot, the edge of which bears a fine egg-and-dart 
moulding. All the available parts of the cup are engraved roughly with 
roses, thistles, and fruit. The rose and thistle were used by James I 
as his personal badge, and it is suggested that the engraving was added 
at some date after 1603. A cup belonging to Lord Ancaster dated 1604 
is engraved with Tudor rose and thistle which certainly have a special 
significance. Being found about the close of the sixteenth century, this 
design seems to show a desire to make a change from the established 
engraved pattern used on communion cups as described in Chapter 4 
for one adapted to secular purposes. 

Marks. 1587, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, IN in 

monogram. 

Weight. 9:10 02. 

Dimensions. Height 54”. Diameter 53”. 

Inscription. Inscription pricked inside the bowl: 

‘4 MARIA CORBETT R:N: BAPTIZATUS FUIT ULTIMO JANIARII 
A? 1587.’ 


The gift of Sir John Ashley Mullens, 1924. Elected to the Court, 1919; 
Warden, 1924. 


Plate 1o 
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(See page 28) 
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DISHES AND EWERS 


HAT ‘basins and ewers’ were in common use in the Middle Ages 
he proved by the numerous allusions to them in the Company’s 
records. In the list of plate of Henry VI’s reign described in the 
Introduction, three basins and ewers are referred to, and gifts to 
the Company in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries often took 
this form. 

Before the general introduction of forks it was customary at 
important feasts and gatherings to pass round a dish or basin and ewer 
during the meal for the use of those present, and water was poured from 
the ewer over the hands and caught in the dish. A survival of this 
custom is still seen at banquets, at which a rose-water dish is sent round 
the table before dessert. 

Many early dishes, made in brass, pewter, and the precious metals, 
bore a central print enamelled with the arms of the owner, or, in the case 
of College plate, engraved with religious and other emblems.' The 
raised centre (often containing the coat of arms), which originally served 
as a stand to receive the foot of the ewer, is still found in modern 
examples. The large flat surfaces of the early dishes gave scope for 
broad decorative treatment, which was often finely conceived, illustrating 
the best craftsmanship of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the surfaces were often 
covered completely with elaborate ornament, but the Charles I dishes 


' See also p. 22, where this is referred to more fully. 
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were more commonly quite plain. Tall ewers with oviform bodies and 
narrow necks leading to a spout were made at the former period. 

As they ceased to be used for practical purposes and assumed the 
character of decorative plate for the sideboard, the form of both dishes 
and ewers changed completely. The examples by Lamerie, with their 
florid decoration and high relief, are more than twice the size of those 
of the sixteenth century and are obviously designed only for ornamental 
use. The helmet ewer was a new form introduced into this country 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

There are several examples in the Collection of large nineteenth- 
century sideboard dishes described elsewhere which are very ornate and 
elaborately decorated, as well as of smaller rose-water dishes, still used 
by the Company. 


DISH, silver parcel-gilt, 1556. PLATE ITI. 


This is of circular form, its edge bordered by a stamped moulding 
evidently of special significance. It consists of tiny rams’ horns (a ram’s 
head being the crest of Legh of Lyme) between two thin wires of 
unequal size. This is succeeded by a broad band of silver slightly 
inclined inwards entirely covered by interlacing Elizabethan engraving 
excellently rendered, on which at equal distances four wide cartouche- 
shaped ornaments with a punched background are laid, displaying masks, 
bosses, and cinquefoil rosettes in strong relief. 

The well (in silver) is plain, in contrast to the generally rich effect of 
its surroundings, and engraved pendants of arabesque foliage project into 
it from either side. 

The central portion of the dish is gilt and raised; it has three 
ornaments of smaller size than those of the rim, connected together by 
narrow straps, cross-pieces, and bosses forming four panels chased with 
fruit. Above these the support for the foot of the ewer is placed. It is 
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highly embellished by two egg-and-dart mouldings above and below a 
recessed and pierced collet, affording a well-conceived effect of light and 
shade. It sustains the print bearing the Legh arms enamelled on silver 
in proper colours which is held in position by a battlemented fret. 

The ewer was made eighteen years later than the dish, and its foot 

hardly fits the support. 

Marks. 1556, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, uncertain. 

Weight. 63:10 oz. 

Dimensions. Diameter 17%”. 

Arms and inscription. The quarterly coat is recorded in the Heralds’ Visitation 
of the County of Chester in 1566 to the family of Leigh or Legh of Lyme. 
In that year ‘Sir Pyers Legh Knight, now lyving, Lord of Bradley in the 
County of Lancaster and of Lyme-Handley in Cheshire’ was the represen- 
tative of the family. 

The first two quarters are: Legh (anciently Corona) ‘Azure, within a bordure 
argent, a plate between three ducal coronets or’; and Norley ‘Gules 
within a bordure engrailed argent a cross engrailed of the second’, and 
over all in chief point ‘on an inescutcheon sable, semée of estoiles argent, 
an arm in armour embowed of the second, the hand proper, holding a pennon 
silver’; these are for Legh of Lyme. The quarterings numbered four 
to eight are respectively Daniell, Haydock, Boydell, Boydell and Walton. 

The crest is ‘Out of a ducal coronet or, a ram’s head argent, armed of the first, 
holding in the mouth a sprig of laurel slipt vert’. 


EWER, silver parcel-gilt, 1574. PLATES 12 and 13. 


The body is in two sections, the upper cylindrical of expanding 
beaker shape, the lower shallow, protruding over the plain short stem. 

The scheme of decoration presents similar features to that of the dish, 
but the execution is somewhat coarser. A variety of mouldings and 
narrow bands of Elizabethan engraving are carried across the body and 
over the steeply angular spout. The engraving of one of these bands is 
interrupted by two finely modelled masks on opposite sides. 

The lower section is boldly chased with single fruits and flowers 
placed between an unusual form of strap. The more richly ornamented 
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cover rises in two stages to the silver-gilt disk, which holds the enamelled 
print of the arms of Legh in proper colours in a plain escutcheon on 
apounced ground. The photograph shows the fine mouldings excellently, 
also the odd thumb-piece in the form of a man’s head with elaborate 
head-dress and the simple handle. The domed foot has the same type of 
ornament as the cover, but less elaborately carried out, with a very fine 
egg-and-dart moulding round the edge. 

Marks. 1574, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, M (Roman 

capital). 

Weight. 33°40 02. 

Dimensions. Height 103”. 

Arms and inscription. Arms of Legh of Lyme as described on the dish. 

Both the dish and ewer were acquired by the Company in 1920. They are 


historically of great interest, having passed down in one family in direct succession 
for nearly 400 years from the original owner for whom they were made. 
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HE ceremonial salt was, next to the spoon, probably the most 
A ee ae article of domestic plate in the Middle Ages, varying in 
size and importance with the means of the family. The Great Salt stood 
opposite to the host at the top of the table, and to sit near it was a mark 
of distinction. Smaller salts (illustrated in the examples of 1550 and 1575) 
were used down the side tables. It is not appropriate here to trace 
the religious significance traditionally attaching to the use of salt from 
the earliest times, but this may have contributed to the value set upon 
this form of vessel. 

The collection is a remarkably representative one, illustrating many 
different types of design, and is of great historical interest. 

Since the fifteenth century the form of receptacle for holding salt 
has varied greatly. Early salts ornamented with Gothic crockets and 
crestings were often fashioned in the shape of an hour-glass. The earliest 
example in the collection, dated 1522, of unusual form possibly evolved 
from the hour-glass, has roughly chased Renaissance panels very different 
to the later elaborate chased work. The Gibbon Salt, which is unique in 
its architectural features, shows the development of Renaissance design. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century large standing covered salts, 
square or cylindrical in outline, with repoussé cartouches and strap-work 
ornament, were in fashion. The Rogers Salt, of huge size and coarse 
chasing but with fine and unusual mouldings, is a late example of the 
ceremonial salt of this character. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century appears the circular bell-shaped salt, in which there were three 
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receptacles, possibly used for spice and other condiments. Such is the 
example of 1599. 

Late in the seventeenth century a new form is found, circular or 
octagonal in shape and usually of plain character. The salt receptacle is 
sunk in the upper plate from which four projecting arms, intended to bear 
the napkin, rise and extend outwards. The Seymour Salt which, as 
shown later, was richly and unusually decorated for a special purpose, 
has four eagles in the place of the four plain projecting arms. 

After the introduction of this new design the covered salt is not 
found again. | 

The ceremonial salt doubtless disappéared gradually with changing 
social conditions and the increasing supply of the commodity, which, in 
the Middle Ages, was in many places very difficult to obtain. It was 
replaced by the trencher salt, a small flat object with no decoration or 
feet, and this eventually gave rise to the varied designs of modern 
salt-cellars. It is not clear when trencher salts were first introduced, but 
existing examples point to the middle part of the seventeenth century or 
earlier. 

Good examples of the nineteenth-century salt-cellar with three feet 
are seen in those by Paul Storr} now used by the Company. 


SALT AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1522. PLATE 14. 

Octagonal in form. This salt is slightly reminiscent of the medieval 
chalices and the hour-glass salts and cups of rather earlier date. 

The bowl containing the receptacle for salt is shallow, with eight 
panels alternately plain and chased with leaf and flower ornament 
approaching Renaissance decoration in a marked degree; the exterior 
edge is boldly reeded. A 


The cover, also octagonal, is domed and panelled, and rises by 
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(See page 35) 
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a nurled band and pedestal of hour-glass shape, enclosed in four S brackets, 
to the finial figure of Hercules holding a serpent with human face and 
a shield with mask and leafage.! ) 
The bowl is supported by a plain pillar rising from the foot and passing 
through the central knop, which is composed of a fluted ball divided into 
two parts by a flat octagonal block, the broad edge of which bears a frieze 
of delicate trefoil foliage.? 
The domed foot is panelled in like manner to the bowl, but is richer 
in its decoration, becoming octagonal at the edge and again boldly reeded. 
This salt is remarkable for its unity of design, whilst avoiding 
repetition. 
Marks. 1522, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, a sceptre. (The lion 
passant was not introduced until 1545.) 

Weight. 22:4 02. 

Dimensions. Height 92”. 

Arms and inscription. The arms on one of the base panels are ‘ Barry of 
six argent and azure, on a bend gules, three bezants or’, with the motto 
‘De bon vouloir servir le roi’. The crest on the lid is a swan rising 
from a coronet. The arms, crest, and motto, were borne by the family 
of Gray of Newcastle-on-Tyne (Visitation of Northumberland, 1666) and 


were evidently added much later. 
- Acquired in 1914. 


SALT AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1550. PLATE I5. 

The body is hexagonal, being formed by six flat panels within which 
the receptacle for salt is placed. Three of these are engraved with 
delicate arabesque ornament in the style of the bands of Elizabethan 
Communion Cups, two are filled by the inscription reproduced below, 
and the sixth is plain. 

The cover is domed and also divided into six panels, three plain and 
three engraved. A small platform supports the figure of a boy holding 
a shield engraved with initials R.R., hung from a true-lover’s knot. 


1 Compare the finials of the salt of 1550 and the Tazza of 1584, pp. 27 and 35. 
? This design is found on some pre-Reformation chalices. 
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Block ‘mouldings encircle the rim of the cover and are repeated 
immediately above and below the hexagonal body. 

The edge is a flat. plate. 


The salt was acquired by the Company in 1921, and was formerly 
in the possession of the Vernon family. George Charles, 4th Baron 
Vernon, born 1779, married Frances Maria, only daughter of Admiral 
the Right Hon. Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart., K.B., one of whose 
predecessors acquired the cup, as explained in the inscription. 


Marks. 1550, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, W over a 
crescent. | 

Weight. 6:2 02. 

Dimensions. Height 53”. 


Inscription. 
Of. Useorbaw Stocthort gave upto 
Ti . Sroue Seorge Narren &, ! He be: 
found intheYear 1755 by sink: a : ‘di 
-ing the Foildation for aWall in ing entitled to itas Lord. of 
MF Coopers Free Holdin the the Mahon) 
SALT AND COVER, silver-gilt, ccvca 1575. PLATE 16. 


The form of the body is cylindrical and is embossed with two 
cartouches in high relief, between which are bunches of fruit on a 
matted ground and simple strap-work. The wide rims encircling the 
receptacle for salt and forming a foot-plate, bear small egg-and-dart 
mouldings. 

The domed cover is treated in similar style and is surmounted by 
a rayed disk and turned top. 

This is an unusually small example of the type, which culminated in 
the large Rogers Salt. The decoration of the cover is of the conventional 
Elizabethan pattern and is almost identical, on a smaller scale, with that 
of the tankard of 1579.1 


1 See p. 26. 


SADT VAND COVER,..< 1575 
(See page 36) 


ASTIN 


SPOON, early fifteenth century (see p. 81) 
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Marks. Lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark indistinct. 
Weight. 3 02. 

Dimensions. Height 33”. Diameter 2 ”. 

Acquired at the Swaythling Sale in 1924. 


THE GIBBON SALT, silver-gilt, 1576. PLaTEs 17 and 18, 


As will be seen, the dominant feature of the salt is its architectural 
character, and in this respect it is quite unique. 

In contrast to the severe lines of the design, the ornament, as de- 
scribed later, is characteristic of the work of the period which remained 
in favour as late as the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The base is formed by a platform, square in shape, and somewhat 
heavy in appearance, but relieved by semi-circular projections at each 
side, from which four panelled and fluted columns rise to support a 
second platform duplicating the lower in every respect and containing 
the receptacle for salt. The deep vertical edges of both platforms are 
embellished by ovolo and reeded ornament. 

Within the peristyle of free-standing pillars a marked change of design 
occurs ; severe lines are succeeded by circular forms, with the introduction 
of natural objects both in low and high relief. The repoussé work of the 
flattened dome thus enclosed calls for special attention. It forms a frieze 
of masks in cartouches alternating with fruit and flowers in the style of the 
artificers of Nuremberg and Augsburg and equal in craftsmanship to 
their productions at a somewhat earlier date. Imposed on this dome, a 
block of rock-crystal, cut externally into the unusual form of a pentagon 
and hollowed out for the purpose, producing the effect of water, encloses 
a silver-gilt figure of Neptune for the preservation of which the salt-cellar 
was presumably constructed. 

It would be of great interest to learn the reason or fancy for this 
elaborate enshrinement, as doubtless a special significance was attached 
to it by the owner and deviser. 
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The upper edge of the crystal cylinder is attached to a small bowl 
dependent on the second platform and concealing the receptacle for salt, It 
is decorated in a precisely similar manner to the lower dome, producing 
a strong contrast to the architectural features by which it is surrounded. 

The cover, by the harmony and delicacy of its parts, completes the 
scheme of the salt-cellar as a work of rare grace and beauty. The base is 
formed by a third platform of like dimensions to those already named, 
and bears four small cupolas placed immediately over and crowning 
the Ionic columns. The intervening space is filled by another dome, 
duplicating the lower one in all its details. It supports a pedestal and 
vase of excellent proportion and most delicately decorated by festoons of 
drapery and fruit, above which in successively diminishing stages are 
a small cupola, supported by three brackets, a globe pierced by holes, 
and an urn-like finial. 


The following extract from the Court minutes of Thursday, the 
18th August 1632, shows how the salt came into the Company’s possession, 
and also gives evidence of the Wardens’ practice, alluded to in Chapter 1, 
of carrying out an official trade search throughout the city on Bartholomew 
Day for wares of base metal, followed by a dinner. Scare 


Thursday, 18th A ugust 1632. 
Bartholomew Eve. 


Tuis day Mr. Wardeins & Assistants accordinge to custome made search of all 
Gouldsmithes wares in Ffanchurch Streete Lumber Streete Cheapeside & Ffoster 
Lane After wch. they dyned heere togeather At wch. time Mr. Simon Gibbon gave 
unto this Company as a free guifte of his love one faire gilt Salte and Cover with 4 
pillers and a figure of a man in the midle of the Salte inclosed with Cristall curiously 
Cutt wch. Salte and Cover weyeth 57 oz. and was kindly accepted and nowe was 
given to Mr. Gibbons man whoe brought the Salte Ke (Five shillings). 

On the following day (Bartholomew Day) the Wardens madé search through the 
‘F faire of all gouldsmithes wares therein’ followed by a ‘small banquett of ffruite 
and plomes wherewith they refreshed themselves’ at the Hall. 

Marks. 1576, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, three trefoils 

in a trefoil. 

Weight. 57:2 02. 


Plate 18 


TpheGipe Gu eoNlT, 1576 


(See page 37) 


SALT, 1599 


(See page 39) 
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Dimensions. Height 12”. 
Inscription. ‘The guift of Simon Gibbon Goldsmith 1632’ and ‘57 0z’ in 
pounced letters. (See Plate 18.) 


SALT, silver-gilt, 1599. PLATE 19. 


A circular bell-shaped salt in three tiers and sections. The two 
lower divisions have receptacles for salt or spice and are decorated with 
bands of the usual Elizabethan engraved design? with flowers rising where 
the straps intersect. They are also encircled round the centre by 
engraved wreaths with plain shields, and by bands of interrupted lines. 
The wreath decoration is repeated on the domed cover which is sur- 
mounted by a screw ball top with piercing as a castor. The salt rests 
on three engraved claw and ball feet. 

These salts came into fashion late in the sixteenth century. 


Marks. 1599, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, E.R. in 
shield. 

Weight. 12:6 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 9”. 


This salt was given to the Company by Mr. John Pierpont Morgan, head of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company of New York and of the firm of Morgan Grenfell & 
Company of London in 1919 shortly after the honorary Freedom and Livery of the 
Company had been conferred upon him in recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by him to the British Empire during the War. 


ROGERS SALT, silver-gilt, 160. mt PLATE 20. 


_A large salt cylindrical in form. The body is formed of a crystal 
cylinder into which is sunk a circular engraved disk of silver-gilt. This 
cylinder encloses a parchment roll displaying in proper colours the arms 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, an escutcheon inscribed ‘Ric Rogers 
Comptroller of the Mint’ and scroll-work intertwined with figures of a 
unicorn, dragons, toads, and birds. 


1 See Chapter 4. 
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It rests on a plinth with three bail and claw feet succeeded by a bold 
ovolo moulding and a broad ogee band decorated with acanthus leaves on 
a matted ground. 

The cylinder is held in position by broad flat bands of broken outline 
ornamented with an unusual design of roses and ovolos. A second over- 
hanging ogee band similarly decorated to that of the foot leads up to the 
lip, which has two mouldings of the same character as those round the 
foot. The upper surfaces of the rim are engraved with wreaths and strap- 
work. The receptacle for salt is larger than usual, and the edge of the 
plate in which it is sunk is engraved with a band of strap-work. 

The cover rises in a high dome and is repoussé in the same style as the 
lower mounts of the body, and ornamented with bands of struck mouldings. 
Three brackets support and enclose a faceted crystal ball below the finial 
which is of the design found in Steeple cups supported by a variety of 
brackets. This is interesting as being a very early instance of the steeple. 

Both plinth and cover have six perforations in pairs placed at similar 
and equal distances as though applied ornament had once existed in those 
positions. 

The whole of the detailed decoration of the salt is extremely elaborate, 
and illustrates on a large scale the variety and beauty of the early seven- 
teenth-century mouldings. 


Marks. 1601, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, I. D. and 
lodged hart in a shaped shield. (The marks on the bottom of the salt are 
practically untouched.) 

Weight. 127°8 oz. gross. 

Dimensions. Height 22”. 

Arms. On the disk ‘Or, a fess wavy between 3 Stags Trippant Sable’. 
These arms were granted in 1578 to Richard Rogers of Little Ness, Co: 
Salop. Arms and inscription on the parchment scroll as given above. 

Inscription engraved on rim. 


‘THE GVIFT OF RICHARD ROGERS(COMPTROILER OF HIS MA MYNT)TO Y WARDENS 
AND COMONALTIE OF Y MISTERY OF GOLDSMITHS OF Y CITTIE OF LO 

DESIRING THE SAME MAY BEE VSED AT THEIR SOLEMNE MEETINGES AND 
TO BEE REMEMBRED ASA GOOD BENEFACTOR ANNO D*? 1632 


ae. 


ete nearcrkenR.S | > A LT, 


(See page 39) 


1601 


Plate 20 


THE SEY MOU Kael? c. 1062 


(See page 41) 
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Richard Rogers, who presented this salt to the Company in 1632, was an 
influential member of the Court during the first thirty-five years of the seventeenth 
century. There is no record of the gift in the minutes, though the Gibbon Salt 
which was given in the same year is mentioned. 

The donor, who was Comptroller of the Mint, was probably a descendant of 
Richard Rogers, who in 1566 was dismissed by the Company from the position of 
Assay Master on the ground that it was inconsistent for him to hold that office whilst 
he was also employed in an official position at the Mint. 


SEYMOUR SALT, silver-gilt, circa 1662. PLATE 21. 


Octagonalinform. The domed base or plinth, divided into sections 
by cherubim, is supported by eight couchant lions and is decorated by 
a pierced and engraved band of flowers and foliage of exquisite work- 
manship.!. The body, composed of slabs of rock-crystal, is mounted 
in a framework of four upright straps joined together below and above 
by elaborate bands of cresting in the form of croix patées and 
fleur-de-lis, thus forming, with the straps, four panels. In the centre of 
each of these panels, rising above the cresting, appear figures of the 
archangel Michael and groups representing Abraham’s sacrifice placed 
alternately. Above and below the cresting sixteen cherubim are applied 
like those round the base and under the lid, and four rams are placed 
at the bottom of the four vertical straps. The overhanging cornice 
supporting the bowl has a band of pierced and engraved ornament 
similar to that of the base. A broad flat plate forming the upper surface, 
and in which the circular depression for the salt is sunk, is engraved 
with bands of leafage and bears on its edge four figures of eagles somie- 
what archaic in form and four small figures of hounds, all placed on 
orbs with open-work bases. 

It has been suggested that the design of the four eagles was taken 
from the ampulla which forms part of the regalia. This is a large 


* This form of decoration is often found on a minute scale in watch-cases of the period. 
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eagle fashioned in gold 9” in height, in the body of which is contained 
the Chrisma or Holy Unguent with which the Sovereign is anointed.? 

This salt is described in Pepys’s Diary of 1662 as seen by him at the 
Mayor’s house in Portsmouth where it was on view previous to presenta- 
tion to the Queen. It has been thought that it was prepared as a 
proposed gift to Catherine of Braganza on her arrival in England for her 
marriage to Charles II, but, having been returned to Thomas Seymour, 
was given by him to the Company. The Royal Crestings, a form of 
decoration commonly found on royal gifts, bear out this theory. The 
following is the extract from Pepys’s Diary dated Sunday, the 27th April 
1662, at Portsmouth : 


‘Visited the Mayor Mr. TIMBRELL, our anchor-smith who showed us the present 
they have for the QquEEN (Catherine of Braganza) which is a Salt Sellar of Silver, the 
walls christall with four eagles and four greyhounds standing up at the top to beara 
dish, which indeed is one of the neatest pieces of plate that I ever saw, and the case 
is very pretty also.’ 


This salt came into the possession of the Company under the circum- 
stances set out in the following extracts from the Court minutes: 


12 May 1693. ‘attr this Court Mr. Seamore appeared and refused to hold Touch- 
warden for the yeare ensueing alledging that he was excused from the Cloathing 
by a receipt under the Clerk’s hand in 1674 for £10 & therefore noe ways oblidged 
to hold y same.’ 

“ORDERED by this Court that Mr. Seamore be summoned before the 
Lord Mayor for refusing to hold the said office or fine for the same & Mr. 
Wardens are desired to attend upon the Lord Mayor at the same time and have 
his opinion in this matter.’ 

17 May 1693. ‘ORDERED by this Court that Mr. Thomas Seymore shall be excused 
from the personall service of Touchwarden for the yeare ensueing & all other 
offices unless he please to. hold the same upon his presenting this Company 
with a large silver gilt salt with a Christall body of a considerable value accord- 
ing to his voluntary proposall. 


? Sir Robert Vyner (p. 97), a prominent member of the Court of the Company, made 
the crown regalia for Charles II at the Restoration, and the suggestion of the eagles for the 
salt may have come from him. 
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16 June 1693. ‘AFTER which Mr. Seamore presented this Court with a large silver 
gilt Salt with a Christall body of a considerable value (according to his voluntary 
proposall made at a Court of Assisstants bearing date the seventeenth day of 
May last) of wch. this Court accepted & returned Mr. Seamore their hearty 
thanks for the same.’ 


Thomas Seymour carried on business in Lombard Street, and died in 1698. He 
was buried in St. Mary Woolnoth Church. 


Marks. None. Royal gifts were exempt from Assay which may account for 
the lack of marks. 

Weight. 111-45 oz. gross. 

Fleight of plate. 6”. Diameter. 9". 

Height of eagles. 4%". 

Inscription. ‘The gift of Thomas Seymor to the worp" Company of Gold- 
smiths 1693.’ 


? See Introduction, p. 10. 
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COMMUNION CUPS AND PATENS 


S a result of the Reformation, an abrupt change took place in the 
A form and ornament of the sacramental vessels generally used at 
that time. 

Chalices with hemispherical, conical, and shallow bowls and wide 
spreading hexagonal feet, and patens with depressed centres, were 
replaced by communion cups and paten covers of the design seen in 
Plate 22. About thirty of the former and numerous examples of the 
latter are happily still in use, and a few in silver, pewter, and lateen have 
been found in the tombs and coffins of ecclesiastics and are preserved. 

On the accession of Edward VI in 1 547 certain injunctions relating to 
ecclesiastical plate and property were issued in the King’s name, and, 
shortly after, Commissioners were appointed to inquire whether these 
orders had been carried out by the destruction of all ‘monuments of 
idolatry, superstition and hypocrisy ’. 

In this connexion the history of the image and cup of St. Dunstan, 
which belonged to the Company, may appropriately be mentioned. In 
the Livery Hall the reredos or screen was surmounted by a silver-gilt 
statue of St. Dunstan and furnished with rich hangings representing 
the history of the saint, made in Flanders in Henry VIII’s time. In 
1513 and 1514 jewels, precious stones, and pearls set in collets of gold 
were given by benefactors ‘towards the garnishing of the Statue’. On 
the 4th October 1547 the Wardens ‘desired to knowe the pleasure 
of the Assystents for the Image of Seynt Dunston by cause of the 
Iniunctyons’. (This refers to the King’s injunctions mentioned above.) 
Alderman Bowes,! with the Wardens and four others, were thereupon 


* This is Sir Martin Bowes who presented the cup described in Chapter 5 to the 
Company. 
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ordered to break the image and ‘turne yt to the moste profett of the house’. 
They were also instructed to break up and turn into other plate the ‘ Gret 
Standyng Cup with Seynt Dunston on the toppe’ called St. Dunstan’s 
Cup. On the 14th November 1547 the orders were carried out. In 
May 1548 a new Common Seal was made for the Company which differed 
from the ancient seal in omitting the effigy of St. Dunstan and other 
superstitious emblems. 

This direct evidence from the Company’s records of the effects of the 
Reformation shows how thoroughly the injunctions were carried out. 

In 1548 detailed inventories of church property were taken by the 
Commissioners, and it is not surprising that during this period some 
church plate was secretly melted down. In 1552a systematic spoliation of 
church plate began, and the King’s Commissioners were instructed to take 
away and sell for payment of the King’s debts, all church plate except 
one communion cup in a small parish and two in a large one. 

At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign therefore, most parishes probably 
possessed not more than one or two communion cups, mostly of pre- 
Reformation type, and orders were shortly afterwards issued through the 
bishops that the medieval chalices should be exchanged for ‘decent 
Communion Cups’. In this way the conversion of the surviving pre- 
Reformation church plate into the Elizabethan communion cups and 
paten covers took place. It is a curious fact that Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the donor of some of the finest secular plate 
to the Cambridge colleges, was responsible for the destruction of a large 
quantity of the old church plate. 

The remarkable similarity of design of the communion cups and 
patens of the Elizabethan period, which only varied slightly with the 
means and needs of the parishes, would seem to suggest that some 
Order must have been promulgated by Church or State on the subject, 
but no such Order has come to light. Communion cups of the simpler 
form, often without covers, are found as early as 1548. The new practice 
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of allowing the laity to participate in taking the wine may have had some 
bearing on the change. 

In design, the bowls of the Elizabethan communion cups are all deep 
and either bell shaped, tapering, or straight sided, and rest on a stem 
divided into two sections by a flattened knop. The foot is round and 
more or less domed. The ornamentation is always simple and refined, 
consisting of bands of engraved intersecting strap-work which enclose 
foliation of varied design surrounding the bowl. This form of decoration 
is essentially English in character and is also found, but less often, on 
secular plate." The bands are frequently duplicated below the lip and 
additional scrolls of leafage are added projecting at the point where the 
strap-work crosses. Further features in ornament are bands of intermittent 
lines, and narrow fillets of reeded, block, and ovolo mouldings which en- 
circle the stems and feet of the vessels, introducing much variety of effect. 

It will be noticed that some of the vessels do not bear the London 
hall-mark. This doubtless was due to difficulties of communication, 
and the existence of Assay Offices in cities and towns such as York, 
Norwich, Exeter, N ewcastle, and Chester, where craftsmen were estab- 
lished of no small skill and taste. Even in smaller towns local workers 
were settled who used their initials and emblems to identify their 
craftsmanship. In this connexion a letter was sent by the Company in 
June 1571 to the Archbishop of York requesting him to suffer no 
communion cups to be used in any parish or diocese ‘but only such as 
be Touched with the Liberds Head Crowned ’.? 

The seventeenth century brought another change in the style of 
the sacramental vessels, and although a few examples occur bearing the 
engraved band and various mouldings, the design is generally quite plain. 
This change is seen in the two examples of 1610 and 1640 (pages 51, 52) 
which are not unlike the secular drinking cups of the period: the knops 
became smaller in comparison with the bowls, and in many cases were 

' See salt-cellar of 1599, p. 39. * See the Company’s minutes of that date. 


COMMUNION CUP AND PATEN COVER, 1570 


(See page 49) 
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superseded by baluster stems.!. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century Archbishop Laud endeavoured to reintroduce the medieval form 
of chalice, and this formed one of the charges against him when he was 
impeached by the Long Parliament for popery. Examples still exist 
at Lambeth Palace and St. Mary Lambeth, Acton, Southampton, &c. 

At this period it was a common practice to bequeath secular plate, 
such as standing cups with covers, circular dishes for use as patens or 
collecting dishes, and caudle cups, to churches. A very fine cup at 
St. John’s, Hampstead, and the Anne Boleyn Cup at Cirencester, which 
is still used as a communion cup on occasions, are notable examples. 
In Puritan times huge flagons, communion cups rudely made, and flat 
patens on high feet, superseded the earlier more graceful types of design. 

The communion cups and patens in the Company’s possession were 
the gift of George Lambert 1880-3, a member of the firm of Lambert of 
Coventry Street, who was elected to the Court in 1878, and was Prime 
Warden in 1887. Many of the spoons described in Chapter 7, the tipstaves 
in Chapter ro, a tankard and steeple cup were also given by him. 


CHALICES.? 
CHALICE, 14th century (Florentine). 


A silver bowl on copper-gilt stem and foot. The bowl is supported 
by an engraved calix of alternating height. The stem is enamelled in red 
and black geometric forms, the knop being rudely chased with leafage 
and with six disks of coloured enamel representing our Lord, two Marys, 
St. Dominic (?), St. Bartholomew, anda Nun. The base is late Gothic 
in form bearing rude leafage scrolls. 

Marks. Nil. 

Height. 7%". 


’ Cf. the stems of the two Grace Cups of 1616 and 1619, pp. 65, 66. 
2 In this chapter the term ‘Chalice’ is used to describe all communion vessels of pre- 
Reformation style, and ‘Communion Cup’ those which followed the Reformation. 
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COMMUNION CUP, 1571. 

Wide open bow! with narrow Elizabethan band with three pendants 
and a struck egg-and-dart moulding at its base. The stem hasa flattened 
knop and two bands of moulding of unusual character. The foot has an 
egg-and-dart moulding at its edge. rar 


Marks. 1571, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, LH in shield. 
Weight. 7-45 02. PiaTE 24, No. 5. 
Height. 62", 


COMMUNION CUP, 1576. 


Plain tapered bowl with narrow Elizabethan band and three pendants 
above and below. The stem has a rounded knop and two bands of block 
moulding. The foot has an egg-and-dart struck moulding at its edge. 


Marks. 1576, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, a snail. 


Weight. 7-5 oz. PiaTe 24, No. 6, 
Height. 63”. 


COMMUNION CUP. 


Plain tapered bowl with Elizabethan band round centre. A struck 
band of egg-and-dart moulding runs under the base of the bowl, and 
a block moulding at top of stem. The stem has a plain rounded knop, 
and the domed foot a struck egg-and-dart moulding round its edge. 


Marks. Leopard’s head defaced. Date uncertain. 
Weight. 6:5 oz. 
Height. 7”. 


COMMUNION CUP AND PATEN COVER, 1581. PLATE 23. 


Part gilt. A plain, almost straight beaker-shaped bowl with one 
narrow and two broad wire bands, on short stem and very high domed 
foot. This vessel is of unusual and almost secular design. 

The paten cover has similar mouldings to the cup and the marks 
correspond. 
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Marks. 1581, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, $ for J S 
interlaced cipher. Exceptionally fine marks. 
Weight. 16-85 oz. 
Height. 8%" including paten cover. 


PATEN COVER, 1591 (2). Plain. 


Marks. Indistinct. Date letter for 1591 (°). 
Weight. 2:25 oz. 
Diameter. 3%". 


COMMUNION CUP, circa 1600. 

Plain tapered bowl with two simple Elizabethan bands without 
foliation. The stem is small and has no knop. At the base of the bowl 
and top of the stem are bands of intermittent lines. A band of block 
moulding runs above the slightly domed foot. 


Marks. None. 

Weight. 85 oz. 

Height. 6%”. 

Inscription within lower Elizabethan band. 


IEGEIEE REET NAPA CTROMAS” KCTREED) 


COMMUNION CUP or SECULAR CUP, 1610. 
Plain tapered bowl on tall banded baluster stem with a sloping foot. 
This is very typical of the secular drinking cup in use during the first 


half of the seventeenth century.’ 
Marks. 1610, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, R C and 
pellets in shield. PiateE 24, No. 7. 
Weight. 8-2 02. 
Height. 7%". 


PATEN COVER, 1615. Quite plain. 


Marks. 1615, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, T C 
and dot. PLaTE 24, No. g. 


Weight. 2:2 02. 
Diameter. 4". 
1 Cf, the cup of 1613, p. 65. 
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PATEN COVER, 1625. Quite plain, with line moulding round rim. 


Marks. 1625, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, HV linked. 
Marks exceptionally good. PiateE 24, No. fo. 

Weight. 4:35 oz. 

Diameter. 4%". 

Inscription at back. L %& P 


PATEN, 1627. Quite plain. 
Marks. 1627, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, o A. 
Weight. 2:8 oz. ) 
Diameter. 4". PraTE 24, No. 11. 


COMMUNION CUP or SECULAR CUP, 1640. 


Plain tapered bowl on thick baluster stem, and a plain sloping foot 
with line moulding round rim. 


Marks. 1640, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, N W and 


pellets. PiaTE 24, No. 8. 
Weight. 8-15 oz. 
Height. 6%". 


PATEN COVER, 1601. 
With fleur-de-lis ornamentation. It is suggested that this cover 
belonged to a secular cup, the foot being added later. 


Marks. Three fleurs-de-lis in shield. (? French.) PLaTE 24, No. 12. 
Weight. 1-83 oz. 
Diameter. 4". 
Inscription round base. T E 

RWS _ Three fleurs-de-lis. 


1691. 
PATEN, 1715. 
With moulded edge: the Arms of the Company raised and chased 
on centre. 


Marks. 1715, lion’s head erased, Britannia; maker’s mark indistinct. 
Weight. 4:2 02. 
Diameter. 5%". 
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TANDING cups or hanaps,’ like salts, formed part of the ceremonial 
S plate of wealthy families in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In the early fifteenth century such cups were commonly made out 
of coco-nuts with silver mounts of Gothic style, or of ostrich eggs. 
Other materials, such as maple wood, rock-crystal, agate, serpentine, 
porcelain, and Venetian glass were also used as foundations for elaborate 
gold and silver settings. Cups in the form of gourds are also found, and 
from Augsburg and Nuremberg came the characteristically German idea 
of making cups in the form of birds, bears, stags, lions, and other animals. 

The Bowes Cup, 1554,” is a good example of the Elizabethan standing 
cup, showing two different methods of employing crystal (in the bowl and 
above the foot), and the use of enamel in the coat of arms. The 
ornamentation is extraordinarily detailed and intricate, and the manner 
in which the bowl is supported on slender brackets and figures is typical 
of German cups of the period and shows the influence of South German 
craftsmen. 

_ The Myddelton Cup, 1599,° illustrates certain new features which 
appear towards the end of the century. The stem is of baluster form 
with three brackets, and the highly domed foot is of the type that is 
nearly always found on early seventeenth-century cups. The new style of 
decoration on the bowl known as flat chasing should also be noted. 
This effect is obtained by leaving the shell and other decorations 


1 Hanap is derived from a Saxon word. * See p. 55; +See Poi 57- 
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burnished at the original level, the outline being emphasized by incised 
lines, and the background sunk and matted. 

The steeple cups of James I are not represented in the Company’s 
collection, though an interesting copy dated 1886 was given to the 
Company by George Lambert.1 The covers of these cups are sur- 
mounted by brackets and a triangular spire of pierced work. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century standing cups and 
covers assumed a plainer, larger, and more massive form, with bell- 
mouthed bowls and covers which rise steeply to a finial. They stand on 
stout baluster stems and have round flat bases. The bowl is often plain 
with a partially matted surface, although the Hanbury and Feake Cups? 
are chased with broad scroll-work designs. 

It will be seen that all the cups above referred to are historically of 
great interest. — 

About the end of the seventeenth century the standing cup and cover 
was superseded by the two-handled cup and cover described in Chapter 8, 
from which the modern loving-cup has been evolved. Those of the 
early eighteenth century were generally plain or engraved with coats of 
arms, wreaths of palm-leaves, and mantling, but after about 1725, though 
the form remained the same, the surface was chased with Rococo scroll 
and flower work. 

With the classical revival which followed the Rococo period towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, cups and covers were introduced of 
oviform shape, with high-looped handles, and ornamented with medal- 
lions, classical groups, and hanging festoons tied with ribands. These 
show the influence of the decoration of the Adam brothers, and the 
designs of Wedgwood and Flaxman. The vase with cover dated 1873 * 
is a copy of a Wedgwood design.° 


1 See p. 130. * See pp. 59, 60. 
* See the Lamerie Cup and other examples in Chapter 8. * See p. 129. 
> The two wine coolers by Paul Storr (p. 116) are typical of Flaxman decoration. 
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THE BOWES CUP, silver-gilt, 1554. PLATES 25-27. 


Standing cup and cover of silver-gilt and rock-crystal. The body, 
a cylinder of crystal, is enclosed by four uprights shaped as caryatid 
figures, with projecting clips. The uprights are connected at the top by 
open-work arches on which lions’ masks are imposed, springing from the 
four supports, whilst the convex expanding cornice or lip is repoussé in 
oval bulbs alternately wide and narrow. The stem is characteristic in its 
slender supports and graceful brackets of good Nuremburg design. It is 
built up in the form of two male and two female figures with arms upraised 
holding scroll brackets, encircling a faceted ball of rock-crystal and 
resting on a faceted crystal disk. The foot is domed in two stages, 
bordered by an egg-and-tongue base moulding and has four panels of 
fruit divided by ribbed scrolls. 

The cover is also domed in stages, and is enriched by a band of 
fruit, and masks in cartouche shields. Resting on the centre of the dome 
is a half ball of faceted rock-crystal enclosed within four brackets support- 
ing a female figure as finial, which stands on a vase; the right hand of 
this figure rests on a shield enamelled on both sides with the arms of 
Sir Martin Bowes in their proper colours. 


Marks. 1554, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, monogram. 

Weight. 97-95 02. 

Dimensions. Height, 193” (to top of cover), 12§” (cup alone), diameter at lip, 7”. 

Arms and inscription. The Armorial bearings of Sir Martin Bowes in coloured 
enamel are as follows: ‘Ermine, three bows in pale gules, stringed sable, 
on a chief azure, a swan close proper, holding in the beak a ring or, between 
two leopards’ faces of the last.’ The crest is ‘A demi-leopard rampant 
guardant gules, holding a bundle of arrows feathered or, headed argent, 
banded azure.’ 


This standing cup and cover were presented to the Goldsmiths’ Company by 
Sir Martin Bowes in 1561, as shown in the minute which is reproduced in facsimile 
in Plate 26. 
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It has generally been known as Queen Elizabeth’s coronation cup for the 
following reasons. From very early times it was customary for the Lord Mayor to 
attend the coronation of the Kings and Queens of England in the capacity of chief 
butler, and to receive as his fee a standing cup out of which the sovereign drank.! 
Stow’s list of Lord Mayors gives Sir Martin Bowes’s name for the year 1545/6, but 
after that his name does not appear again. Queen Elizabeth’s coronation was in the 
year 1558, and allusion is made to the event in a minute of the rrth January 1 558 
stating that twelve young men of the Company were appointed by the Wardens to 
attend and wait upon them and the Livery before their standing in Chepe, at which 
time the Queen’s Majesty should pass through the City from the Tower to West- 
minster towards her coronation. ‘The same young men to be in seemly apparel, 
velvet coats or jackets, and with chains of gold about their necks and white, staves 
in their hands.’ Sir Martin Bowes was Prime Warden at the time, but no mention 
is made of his having been present at the ceremony. 

Sir Martin Bowes was a native of York and was born there in 1497, his - 
grandfather and great-grandfather both having been Mayors of that city and 
Members of Parliament. There is an address, signed by him in 1549, to the 
Mayor of York when he presented a silver-gilt sword to the city as a‘ pretty token 
for a remembrance of his poor good will’ recording that he came to London at the 
age of fourteen years ‘young and with small substance’ and had remained there 
ever since. One of his predecessors, Thomas Bowes, who died in 1479, had been 
Keeper of the King’s Coinage, so it is probable that Martin had some connexion 
among the goldsmiths in London when he started work there. In 1533 he became 
Master and Worker of the King’s Moneys. He was an Alderman and Sheriff in 
1540 and represented the city in Parliament in the years 1546, 1547, 1553, 1554, and 
1558, and left at his death in 1566 to the Lord Mayor ‘A goodly Cross of gold set 
with “perell” and stone to hang at the Collar of Gold which the Mayor wears at 
high fests’ (Stow’s Survey). The word ‘perell’ is another version of the word 
‘byrall’ (beryl or crystal) used in the description of the Bowes Cup quoted above. 
Two sons of Sir Martin Bowes were members of the Court of Assistants during 
their father’s lifetime, Martin being elected Warden in 1564 and Thomas being one 
of those chosen to attend the Bourse (Royal Exchange) on the Queen’s visit to 
the city in 1564. 

Among his benefactions to the Company were several houses, including one in 
Lombard Street, where Glyn’s Bank now stands, built by him and referred to by 
Stow as follows: ‘And so downe by diverse faire houses namely one with a verie 
faire forefront towards the Streete builded by Sir Martin Bowes.’ He was inter- 


* See English Coronation Records, by L. G. Wickham Legg. Sir Edmund Shaa, 
Warden and benefactor of the Company and founder of Stockport School, attended the 
coronation of Richard III as Cupbearer during his mayoralty in 1483, 
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ested in Woolwich, and annual pensions are still paid under the terms of his will 
to poor persons living in that town. The almshouses in which the pensioners lived 
were demolished in 1888. Under the terms of his will it was provided that an 
annual sermon should be preached on or about St. Martin’s Day at his Parish 
Church, St. Mary Woolnoth, where he was buried and where his surcoat, armour, 
and banners are still preserved, and be followed by a dinner at the Hall. On the 
t4th November 1655 it was agreed that Sir Martin Bowes’s Day should be cele- 
brated with a sermon and dinner on the 21st November (St. Martin’s Day in the 
unreformed calendar), and at the Company’s dinner held in November the loving 
cup is still passed round to his memory. 


MYDDELTON STANDING CUP, silver-gilt, 1599. 
PLATES 28 and 27. 
The bowl is oviform, decorated with large escallop shells surrounded 
by geometric and arabesque scroll-work, two four-petalled rosettes in 
round medallions, and a third medallion containing the coat of arms. The 
decoration is brought into prominence by deeply incised outlines and a 
finely matted background. The stem of the cup is vase-shaped with a 
radiating disk immediately below the bowl. The vase has three bracketed 
handles of winged female terms, and between these three busts are applied. 
The high trumpet-shaped foot is engraved with acanthus leaves and fruit 
on a dotted ground, and has two ovolo borders in stages. The use of 
the escallop shell and the rose came into favour about this time with the 


process of flat chasing.? 


Marks. 1599, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, R. S. 


Weight. 22:1 oz. 
Fleight. 103". Diameter. 53". 
Inscription on bowl. Etched on ribands: ‘Omnia ex deo mentem non munus, 


Hugh Midelton,’ 


1 A further account of Sir Martin Bowes is given in the Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, vol. i, p. 335. For some of the above information we are indebted to Mr. Richard 
Bowes, a lineal descendant of Sir Martin Bowes. 


? See p. 53. 
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Arms. The ancient arms of ‘ Myddelton of Denbeigh’ quartering Bowdler are 
inscribed in a shield above the inscription. 

In the 1st and 4th quarters are the Myddelton arms ‘Argent, on a bend vert, 
three wolves’ heads erased of the field’, in the 2nd another Myddelton 
‘Gules, on a bend argent, three lions passant sable’, and in the 3rd Bowdler 
‘Argent, two ravens in pale sable’. This quarterly coat is shown in a 
funeral certificate of 1595 in which the arms of ‘M* Thomas Myddelton 
of London Esquire’, an elder brother, are depicted. In 1622 when Sir Hugh 
Myddelton was created a baronet, his arms were changed to the following : 
‘Argent, upon a pile vert three wolves’ heads erased of the field: in a canton 
of honour of the first the hand of Ulster.’ 


Sir Hugh Myddelton, Baronet, 1560-1631, was born at Galch Hill (now a farm 
on the Gwaynynog estate) and was the sixth son of Richard Myddelton, M.P., 
Governor of Denbigh Castle. He carried on business as a goldsmith and banker 
in Bassishaw (Basinghall Street) and in 1594 supplied a ‘carcanet of pearle’ to Sir 
John Fortescue for presentation to Queen Elizabeth. He was a friend of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and his varied activities show him to have been a person of remarkable 
enterprise. In 1603 he was elected M.P. for Denbigh and kept up his connexion with 
that place throughout his career. In 1617 he took a lease of some lead and silver 
mines in Cardiganshire, and later presented three cups made of his own Welsh silver 
to the corporations of Denbigh, Ruthin, and Oswestry, and the cup here described 
to the head of his family at Gwaynynog near Denbigh, which are still in existence. 
In 1614 he is seen to be carrying on a large business in the new trade of cloth- 
making in London. His greatest work was, however, in connexion with London’s 
water supply. In 1609 he agreed with the Corporation within four years to construct 
the New River, designed to bring water from the springs at Chadwell and Amwell in 
Hertfordshire to London. He was met with constant opposition by the landowners 
through whose land the channel was to run, but was supported by James I, with whom 
he had done business as a goldsmith and banker, and in 1612 the King promised to pay 
half the costs of the enterprise on receiving a half share of the profits. In 1613 the 
work was completed. The New River was a narrow channel ten feet wide leading 
water from the springs near Ware in Hertfordshire by a winding course 383 miles 
in length, to the reservoir known as the New River Head at Islington. With some 
alterations it still forms part of the London water supply. In 1614 Sir Hugh 
Myddelton found himself in financial difficulties as a result of his heavy expenditure 
on this enterprise, and was forced to borrow £3,000 from the corporation and to sell 
twenty-eight of his thirty-six shares in the undertaking. His next venture after 
the Welsh mining scheme, already referred to, was an attempt to reclaim Brading 
Harbour, a marshy district in the Isle of Wight, from the sea, and in 1622 he was 
granted a baronetcy by James I with remission of the usual fees, and the lease of 
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his mines was confirmed with exemption from royalties in recognition of his enter- 
prising career. . 

He died in Basinghall Street on the roth December 1631, aged 71, and was buried 
at St. Matthews, Friday Street. He was Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in 1610, and left to the Company a share in the New River Company, to 
be held upon charitable trusts. His portrait by Cornelius Janssen was presented 
by his widow to the Company in 1634. (The engraving of this picture was made 
by George Vertue in 1722.) 

The cup described above was presented to Sir Hugh Myddelton by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in 1613 to celebrate the completion of his work in connexion with 
the New River. It has been in the Myddelton family up to.the end of the nineteenth 
century, and in 1813 was brought from the family residence at Gwaynynog, Denbigh- 
shire, by the Rev. Robert Myddelton, D.D., and exhibited at a dinner at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall on the 25th March 1813, two hundred years after the completion of the New 
River. A picture of the cup was then made and presented to the Company by 
William Moore, goldsmith of Ludgate Street and a member of the Court of the 
Company. The picture has since remained in the Company’s possession, but the 
cup itself was returned to the family. Robert Myddelton eventually gave it to his 
grand-nephew, Hugh Myddelton Peacock of Greatford Hall, Stamford. 

It was purchased by the Company in 1922. 


HANBURY CUP AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1665. PLATE 209. 


A tall standing cup and cover characteristic of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The bowl is nearly cylindrical, rounded at the base 
and widening at the lip; chased with broad leafage scroll-work and 
cornucopiae enclosing two large shields—one bearing the arms of the 
Company, the other plain. The mantling round the Company’s arms 
is typical of the engraved work of the Charles II period. The bold 
baluster stem rises from a low chased foot with the rounded edges and 
plain flat base plate of the period. The cover is chased with the same 
design as the bowl and rises in a steep curve from the flattened lip to 
a steeple-shaped cone at the centre. The finial, a demi-lion rampant, 


* See Dict. of Nat. Biography, and Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, vol. i, p. 337. 
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is probably intended to represent the Hanbury Crest, which is a demi- 
lion rampant with battle-axe in its paw. 

The chasing on the cup is very broad, and highly raised, showing 
a complete change from the craftsmanship of Elizabethan cups. 


Marks. 1665, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, AM in 
monogram (probably Andrew Moore). 

Weight. 66-6 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 19%”. 

Arms and inscription. ‘The Gift of Mr. Richard Hanbury, Anno Dni 1608.’ 
Arms of the Company in shield. 


The original cup (presented to the Company by Richard Hanbury in 1608) was 
melted down in 1637 to supply the necessity of the time, and was remade in 1663.! 

Richard Hanbury was born about 1534, and died in 1608. As a goldsmith he 
lived at ‘The Mayden Head’ in Goldsmiths Rowe in 1569, and was also the owner 
of iron works at Tintern and Pontypool. He became a member of the Court of the 
Company, and was buried in Datchet Church near Windsor. A large contemporary 
memorial bronze tablet still exists in that church, a photograph of which is in the 
Company’s possession. Richard Hanbury is there represented kneeling with his 
wife and two daughters in prayer and the arms of Hanbury and the Company are 
displayed with an unfinished inscription below. 


FEAKE CUP (1663) AND COVER (1665). Silver-gilt. PLATE 30. 


In form this is nearly the same as the Hanbury Cup, though the 
outlines of the stem and repoussé work are slightly different. The bowl 
is taller, and the proportions better. 


Marks. Cup. 1663, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, AM 
in monogram (probably Andrew Moore). 
Cover. 1665, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, AM 
in monogram (probably Andrew Moore). 
Weight. 65:3 02. 
Dimensions. Height 193”. 
Arms and inscription. Both the panels contain coats of arms—in one panel the 
arms of William Feake of London, goldsmith, and in the other those of 


* See Court minutes of the 14th May 1663 and Introduction, p. 11. 
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his wife, Mary, daughter of Mr. Weatherall of London, goldsmith. (The 
latter died on the 22nd April 1619.) The former arms are ‘Sable, a fess 
dancettée or, in chief three fleurs de lys argent’. The latter ‘Argent, two 


lions passant in pale sable, on a chief indented of the last, three covered 
cups or’. 


William Feake was a goldsmith of Lombard Street and Prime Warden in 162. 

The Feake Cup was remade in 1665 in accordance with a minute of the Court 
of Wardens dated the 20th May 1664 under which four cups previously melted down 
were remade. Of these only the Feake Cup remains.’ , 


! See also Introduction, p. 11. 
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HIS chapter deals with certain types of plate manufactured during 
oe seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

During the reign of James I the Elizabethan tradition of design was 
not greatly varied, though the influence of foreign workmen was beginning 
to wane and more distinctly English types were gradually developed. 

Drinking cups, with tall slender baluster stems and small chased 
bowls decorated with formal flower designs and folded acanthus leaves, 
such as those of 1613, 1616, and 1619,' were fairly common during this 
period. The example of 1613 illustrates the transition from Elizabethan 
to early Stuart decoration. Other wine cups used had plain bell-shaped 
bowls not unlike the two communion cups described in Chapter 4.? 
Glass drinking cups were introduced by Henry VIII from Venice, but 
though glass-works were started in Surrey, Sussex, and Kent as early as 
the sixteenth century, it was not until the eighteenth century that glass 
took the place of silver on a large scale. Another type of drinking cup 
found during the middle of the century is shown on page 67. This 
example, also the sweetmeat dish of 1633,? the wine taster of 1674,‘ 
and, to a certain extent, the porringer of 1658,° all illustrate a method 
of decoration which was introduced at a time when not much silver work 
was being produced owing to the disturbed condition of the country. 
Thin sheets of silver were stamped with punched dots in the form of a 
geometrical design, which gave the. article a rigidity it would not have 
otherwise possessed. This form of ornamentation was generally rough, 
but the cup and porringer already referred to show that it could be effective. 


’ See pp. 65, 66. ? See pp. 51, 52. 8See p. 66. * See p. 68. ° See p. 68. 
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The seventeenth-century tankards were essentially English in design. 
Unlike the banded and decorated Elizabethan tankards illustrated in 
Chapter 11 the Stuart and Commonwealth tankards were nearly 
always plain or engraved with coats of arms or inscriptions, and 
the mouldings round the rims were simple. The size of the tankard 
increased during and after the Commonwealth period, but there was 
little variation except in the thumb-pieces, for which a large number 
of designs, grotesque and otherwise, were used. The peg tankard of 
1670, bearing the York mark, is of an entirely different type, in some 
ways resembling Scandinavian designs ?. 

A marked change took place during the years which led from the 
austere period of the Commonwealth to the florid period of the Restora- 
tion with its lavish decoration.* The wars between Louis XIV and 
the Dutch were in progress, and it was largely under the influence of 
Dutch and French workmen, who found their way over to England 
before the accession of William of Orange to the throne during the 
stress of those wars and the religious persecutions, that this change took 
place. Silver from Spanish America was captured in large quantities, 
and silver tables, chairs, vases, sconces, altar candlesticks, toilet services, 
andirons, and other large pieces were made on a magnificent scale. 
These were embossed in high relief, with flowing designs of acanthus 
leaves, tulips, daffodils, stags, boars, and other flowers and animals. 
This period is but slightly represented in the Collection, though the two 
beakers of 1667 and 1686 and the caudle cup of 16604 illustrate the type 
of decoration referred to. Porringers and caudle cups (also called 
posset cups), which often stood on low circular dishes with broad margins, 
were used for mixed drinks of warm spiced wine or ale. 

About 1680 the importation of Chinese porcelain suggested the idea 
of engraving plate with Oriental designs, and for a few years this practice 


+ See pp. 25, 26. # See p. 76. 
_* The Hanbury and Feake Cups (pp. 59, 60), 1663 and 1665, illustrate this, 
* ‘See pp. 70, 71. 
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was very popular. Like other fashions it died out suddenly about 1690. 
The porringer of 1680! and the tankard of 16831 are examples of this 
curious development. 

Towards the end of the century the introduction of the higher 
standard for silver led to a change of style during the reign of Queen 
Anne. So much silver was required for large articles of plate during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century that the price of the metal rose 
and a large amount of coinage was melted down for conversion into 
plate. To counteract this the Mint in 1696 caused an Act to be passed 
prohibiting any plate except spoons from being exposed in inns, and in 
1697 the prescribed standard for silver was raised from 11 oz. 2 dwt. to 
II oz. 10 dwt. per lb. Troy, 8 dwt. finer than the coinage. A change of 
marks was made for this new standard of silver, Britannia and the lion’s 
head erased being substituted for the leopard and lion passant and the 
makers’ marks being varied. Before the new standard had ceased to be 
compulsory in 1719 the elaborate forms of decoration of the end of the 
last century were no longer in fashion. 

The plate of the early eighteenth century is marked by a new 
dignity of design and lack of decoration. The casket of 1651° might 
well be representative of the later period. The plain tea caddy of 1714,° 
with its octagonal shape and series of flat surfaces, shows the simplicity 
of the age. The two porringers of 1705 and 1719‘ are typical examples 
of a design which originated at this period and which has been very 
largely copied during the nineteenth century. 

It is not inappropriate here to say that most of the modern domestic 
plate, such as coffee and chocolate pots, tea pots, tea caddies, milk and 
cream jugs, salvers, tobacco boxes,’ snuff-boxes, flat-handled spoons, and 
also forks, were introduced before the end of the seventeenth or early in 
the eighteenth century, and there is no doubt that much of the large 
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plate of the Restoration period was melted down to supply the growing 
needs of the time for such smaller articles which were coming into 
everyday use. The transition from the Queen Anne period to that 
of Paul Lamerie and the other French Huguenots, which took place 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, is dealt with in Chapter 8. 


CUP, silver-gilt, 1613. PLATE 31. 
The bowl is of simple oviform outline resembling the Myddelton 
Cup.? Below the rim it has a border of pounced work of the type freely 
used at this period for initials and dates, which though faintly visible is 
worthy of attention for the rarity and intrinsic beauty of the design. 

The principal chased decoration of the bowl takes the form of five 
circular panels, four of which are filled by a radiating pattern somewhat 
similar to the spokes of a wheel, the fifth by a plain escutcheon, unused. 
The intermediate spaces between these are occupied by formal baskets of 
fruit in lower relief, and simple but strongly outlined foliage, the ground 
being rather heavily granulated. The pattern of the circular panels 
reappears at the base of the bowl. A comparison of the ornamentation 
of this cup with that of the two grace cups will be found interesting. 

The stem is of slender baluster form, and the foot as it widens is 
chased in the same style as the bowl, and completed by a very fine egg- 
and-dart moulding. The condition of the cup, which is a remarkably 
beautiful one, is good. 

Marks. 1613, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, makers mark, R over W. 

Weight. 9-7 02. 


Dimensions. Height 8%". 
Acquired in 1925. 


GRACE CUP, silver-gilt, 1616. PLATE 32. 


The octagonal bowl supported by three brackets is raised on a 
slender baluster stem. The base of the bowl is embossed and chased 


1 All examples in this chapter are silver unless otherwise stated. # See pi 57) 
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with pomegranates and acanthus foliage. Seven of the upright panels 
are decorated with formal designs of flowers on matted ground, the 
eighth having a shaped shield for a coat of arms. An incised floral 
decoration runs round the foot on pounced ground. 


Marks. 1616, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, F. B. (On 


this and the similar grace cup of 1619 there is a mark of the lion passant 
only, under the foot.) 
Weight. 665 oz. 


Height. 7%. 
Inscription. Round rim and foot. 


Johannes Copleston Coll: Regal: Proepos. 1683. 
Ex dono sSé€renissinn Regis Capoir Secund. 


This refers to King’s College, Cambridge. 
Acquired in 1903. 


GRACE CUP, silver-gilt, 1619. PLATE 32. 

The bowl is octagonal and rests on a slender baluster stem with 
simple circular foot. The base of the bowl is embossed and chased 
with pomegranates and acanthus foliage. The upright panels are orna- 
mented with pendant and upright floral ornaments placed alternately at 
the top and base of the panel. A design similar to that on the base 
of the bowl decorates the foot. 


Marks. 161g, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, R. P. over 
cup. 

Weight. 4:95 oz. 

Height. 7’. 

Engraved with initials A. L. 

Acquired from the Dunn Gardner collection in 1goz2. 


SWEETMEAT DISH, 1633. PLATE 34. 
A saucer-shaped dish of shallow form with shaped border. The 
centre, in the form of a rough shield containing the inscription, is 
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surrounded by seeded ovals in a circle of punched beads, radiating from 
which are eight lines, each enclosing a punched flower design. The 
dish has two applied handles in the form of escallop shells. 
Marks. 1633, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, W over M 
in shaped shield (Wm. Maunday). 
Weight. 3-05 02. 
Dimensions. Diameter 73” (including handles). 


Inscription in stippled letters: ‘S. 5S. ye 26 of ye 6 Mon 1655.’ 
The gift of George Lambert 1884. 


OVAL CASKET, 1651. PEATE. 3%. 


A plain oval casket of simple design, possibly used for tobacco or 
sweetmeats. It has a drop fastening. 


Marks. 1651, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, A. F. in 
shield. 

Weight. 17:8 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 23”, length 73”, width 53”. 


G 
Inscription stippled on lid: D L 
1652. 
Acquired in 1900. 


TANKARD, 1658. 

The barrel is plain with a small wire edge round the top and base. 
The lid has a rounded point at the front of the lip. The handle is S-shaped, 
the thumb-piece formed of two hollow hemispheres with a pear-shaped 
hollow between. The tankard is smaller than usual. 


Marks. 1658, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, R F and 
four pellets in shaped shield. 

Weight. 14:75 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 43”. 

The gift of George Lambert (Prime Warden 1887). 


SMALL WINE CUP, 1657. PLATE 35. 
The bowl is short widening towards the lip, with slightly rounded 
base. It is divided by vertical bands into six panels, each containing a 
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pomegranate on an upright stem with two leaves, and rests on a plain 
trumpet-shaped stem hammered out of one piece, around which runs a 
rough band of broad matting. The bands and pomegranates are finely 
matted and outlined and are bounded at top and bottom by horizontal 
dotted lines. The decoration is characteristic of Commonwealth simplicity. 
This type of cup appears to have been commonly used at the 
beginning of the reign of Charles II and was made of the thin sheet silver 
in vogue during the period. 


Marks. 1657, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, G. S.' with 
two dots above and crozier between in shaped shield. (See Porringer of 
1658.) 

Weight. 2-30 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 33”. Width at lip 28”. 

Inscription. ME 1658 DT on lip (in pricked letters). 

The gift of Major Edwin Victor Wellby, a member of the Court, in 1929. 


PORRINGER AND COVER, 1658. PLATE 36. 


The body is almost straight-sided with a low flat cover which 
probably once possessed a knob. The decoration is not unlike that of 
the saucer-shaped sweetmeat dish of 1633 and is rarely found on this type 
of vessel. It consists of punched work in various designs and chased 
matted bands arranged in broad curves. The two side-handles are of 
the usual scroll form. | 


Marks. 1658, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, G S with 
two dots above and a crozier between in shaped shield. 
(This is the same maker’s mark as that on the Wine Cup of 1657.) 

Wetght. 8-5 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 4”. Diameter 42”. 

Acquired in 1go2. 


WINE TASTER, 1674. PLATE 34. 


A shallow dish with nearly straight sides decorated with leaves and 
dots and two plain scrolled handles. The centre has a rough punched 
design within a beaded circle. 
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Marks. 1674, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, I C in shield. 
Weight. 1-85 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 1”. Diameter 33”. 

Acquired in 1902. 


TANKARD, 166r. PLATES 37 and 38. 


The barrel is plain with small wire moulding round the top and base, 
and has a massive scroll handle pricked with the initials T. I. C. (Tobias 
Clere), and a thumb-piece formed of two hollow hemispheres with pear- 
shaped hollow between. The barrel is engraved with the inscription given 
below, and beneath the inscription are placed the arms of Paramor within 
scrolls. On the sides are engraved at a later date (about 1760) the two 
other coats of arms. The inside of the lid is pricked with the initials 
I. I. P. (John and Jane Paramor). 


Marks. 1661, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, RS with a 
mullet above and below. 

Weight. 468 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 73”. 

Arms and inscription. PLATE 38. 

1. The arms of Paramour or Paramor (of the Isle of Thanet in the sixteenth 
century): viz. ‘Azure, a fess embattled between three estoiles or’ with 
Crest: a fleur-de-lys; impaling Clere (of County Norfolk in the sixteenth 
century), viz. ‘Argent on a fess azure, three eagles displayed or’. 

2. The arms of Boys of Sandwich: viz. ‘Or, a griffin segreant sable within 
a bordure gules’; with Crest: ‘On a chapeau azure, turned up ermine, 
a demi-lion argent crowned or’; impaling Fuller, viz. ‘Argent, three bars 
and a canton gules’. 

3. The arms of Littledale of Whitehaven, Co: Cumberland: viz. ‘Argent, 
a lion passant gules, on a chief azure three cross-crosslets of the field’, 
with Crest, ‘A demi-lion gules, holding in the dexter paw a cross-crosslet 
argent’. 

Inscription. ‘THIS POTT WAS MADE OF Y° SILVER OF Y° CANOPIE WHEN KINGE 
CHARLES Y° 24 WAS CROWNED, APRILL 23° 1661.’ 


Tobias Clere, who died in 1671, was several times Mayor of Sandwich, and 
was senior of the Barons of the Cinque Ports chosen to support the. canopy 
K (2) 
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at the coronation of Charles II,representing the Port of Sandwich. Jane, the wife of 
John Paramor (died 1737), was daughter of Edward Clere, the son of Tobias Clere. 

Thomas Fuller, of Statenborough in Eastry, married Mary, sister of John 
Paramor, and had three daughters, one of whom, Jane, married William Boys, of 
Sandwich, in 1762. 

The Tankard probably came into the possession of Anthony Littledale who 
died in 1820, and the Littledale arms were engraved on it before 1840, when a collar 
gemel was added to the family crest. It remained in possession of the Littledale 
family during the whole of the nineteenth century. 

The gift of William Carrington Smith, a member of the Livery, in 1923. 


CAUDLE CUP, circa 1660. PLATE 39. 

The cup is of ogee outline, and embossed with daffodils, tulips, 
a stag and boar, in the rude fashion of the period. It stands on a low 
round foot. The handles are scrolled with terminal figures bearing 
female heads. The cover is a flattened dome with plain flanged edge; 
it is embossed like the bowl, and has a handle cast in the form of four 
grotesque faces conjoined. 


Cups of this type were known as caudle or posset cups. 


Marks. Maker’s mark, A. C monogram with star below in shield. 
This mark is noted by Jackson for the year 1662. 

Weight. 35:1 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 82”. 

Inscription underneath cup, ‘This Cupp and Cover is given for the use of 
the Wor. Compie. of fframeworke Knitters London by a well wisher to 
that Society.’ 

Acquired 1gt2. 


BEAKER, 1667. PLATE 40. 
The sides are nearly cylindrical, widening slightly at the mouth, 
embossed with a bold tulip design of the period. Reeded foot. 
Marks. 1667, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, R D with 
star below in shield. 
Weight. 56 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 33”.- 
Inscription. Initials E E M. 


Acquired 1902. 
' Cf. beakers of 1667 and 1686. 


CAUWUDIEE CUP, «. 1660 
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BEAKER, 1686. PLATE 40. 
A small beaker on a reeded foot, with rough tulip and daffodil 
pattern embossed round the top half, the lower half being left plain. 


Marks. 1686, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, a goose in 
a dotted circle. It is very unusual at this period to find a maker’s mark 
without initials, though a symbol, such as a bird, flower, crown, &c., was 
commonly used in the sixteenth century. 

Weight. 3°25 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 33”. 

Inscription under lip, ‘16 R. H. 89.’ 

Acquired 1902. 


TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER, silver, part gilt, c’vca 1670. 
PLATE 41. 

The form is cylindrical and consists of two separable portions—the 
inner plain and gilded, the outer a silver open work casing richly chased 
with acanthus leaves and scrolls, and the figure of a peacock on one side, 
that of a turkey cock on the other, both being in very high relief. The 
rims above and below this elaborate casing are in silver and silver-gilt 
respectively, thus carrying out the general decorative effect. 

The cover which is also treated in open work over a gilt lining 
is surmounted by a phcenix and encircled by a cable wiring, both of 
which are gilded. 

The supporting feet are in the form of moulded birds and the handles 
in silver are of a scroll-work pattern usual at this period. 

This cup and the few others known represent in craftsmanship a 
remarkable but short-lived departure from previous designs and methods, 
especially in the use of heavy moulded figures and representations of 
mythical and Eastern birds. About the same date porringers and caudle 
cups were coarsely embossed in bold relief with figures of boys, animals, 
flowers, &c., the idea of which may have originated in these cups. 

The cup belonging to the Collection bears no assay mark, but has the 
maker’s mark stamped in three places. 

The well-known Standing Cup and Cover of like craftsmanship given 
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to the Clothworkers’ Company by Pepys bears a cipher monogram 
C. J. G. as maker’s mark and a dedicatory inscription with the date 1677, 
but also has no assay mark. 
Marks. Maker’s mark only, in three places. T I with two escallops \ 
between. (Probably Thomas Issod.) This mark is noted by Jackson 
under the year 1668, and by Cripps in 1685, and also appears on a tankard 
in private ownership with feet and finial of doves in cast work. 
Weight. 52°45 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 7§” to top of finial. 
Arms and inscription. A Marquess’s coronet with letter F engraved below. 
E K stippled under the coronet. 
Acquired in 1923. 
PORRINGER AND COVER, 1680. PLATE 42. 
Decorated with matted bands and Oriental designs representing 
beaked and long-legged birds walking under conventional Eastern trees 
with spreading tendrils. Two winged boys with tails are blowing water 
from conch shells in a fountain. The body stands on a low reeded base 
and has scrolled handles. The slightly domed cover is also chased with 
birds, an owl, and foliage, and has a fine open acanthus leaf finial. 


Marks. 1680, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, I R in 
rounded shield with stop between and dots above and below. 


Weight. 29 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 7”. Diameter 62”. 

Inscription on body in stippled shield and letters, R D over 1682. 

Acquired in rgo2. 
TANKARD, 1683. PLATE 43. 

Decorated with Oriental designs. The barrel is chased with palm- 
trees and long-legged birds, with a monogram in an engraved panel 
surrounded by scrolls and a wreath. A band of matted work encircles 
the tankard above the rounded foot. The flattened top is also chased 
with palm-trees and birds surrounded by a matted band. The thumb- 
piece is of twisted rams’ horns with pear-shaped hollow between. 


Marks. 1683, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, L S with 
crown above in shield. : 


Plate 22 


PORRINGER AND COVER, 1680 


(See page 72) 
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TEA CADDY, 1714 


(See page 75) 


BEEEDING BOWL, 1083 
(See page 73) 
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Weight. 32-05 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 64”. 

Inscription. Entwined letters D C engraved in shield. 
Acquired in 1903. 


BLEEDING BOWL, 1683. PLATE 44. 
A plain shallow bowl with short flat pierced handle bearing a coat 
ofarms. Bowls of this type, besides being used as doctors’ bleeding bowls, 


possibly also served as drinking vessels. 
Marks. 1683, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, E. G. and 
two stars in quatrefoil shield. 
Weight. 7-05 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 18”. Diameter 5”. 
Arms and inscription. Arms of Saunders of County Norfolk, viz. ‘Per cheveron 
sable and argent, three elephants’ heads erased counter changed’. 


Inscription. A S 
& Aug. 26 1685. 


Initials of husband and wife are commonly found on these bowls. 
The gift of Francis Boone Thomas, elected to the Court 1871, Prime Warden 
1881. 


TANKARD, 1695. PLATES 45 and 46. 
A large tankard of massive design, quite plain with shaped lip and 
reeded rim and foot. The thumb-piece is made of two curved horns with 


pear-shaped centre. 

Marks. 1695, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, S. H. 
(linked letters). 

Weight. 37-7 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 6&”. 

Arms and inscription. Engraved on front within a shield with scroll and shell 
mantling and rushes, the arms of Tunstall of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
‘Sable, three combs ar. impaled with Croker, azure a fess, engrailed or, 
between three eagles displayed, argent.’ 

Inscription on handle, W. R. A. 

Inscription underneath, ‘ Presented to the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
by George Matthey F.R.S., F.C.S., A.I.C.E., and Officer of the French 
Legion of Honour. To Commemorate the soth Year of his connection 
with the Company. Admitted to the Freedom 1849. Elected to the Livery 
1853, and to the Court of Assistants 1865, and served the Office of Prime 


Warden 1872-3, and 1894-5.’ 
Er 
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PORRINGER, 1705. PLATE 47. 


A silver porringer of typical Queen Anne design, without cover, 
curving outwards from the base upwards and broadening towards the 
rim. The upper part is plain with a cable band running round below 
the lip. The lower part is spirally fluted alternately convex and concave 
finished above with small stamped trefoils and mullets, similar to those 
above and belowthe band. In the centre is a lozenge-shaped shield pricked 
with initials. The handles are plain, scrolled, with cog ornaments. 


Marks. 1705, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, L. O. with key in 
shield. (Nathaniel Lock.) 

Weight. 93 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 44”. Diameter 43”. 

Acquired in 1go2. 


MONTEITH or PUNCH BOWL, silver-gilt, 1709. PiaTE 48. 


The bowl stands on a high gadrooned foot and is entirely covered by 
narrow upright concave fluting characteristic of the Queen Anne period. 
A matted surface appears above the fluting into which projects a simple 
leafage pattern. 

The indented rim of the bowl is movable, the edges being effectively 
though roughly worked with satiric masks and sportive dolphins. Two 
solid hinged handles over rudely chased cartouches hang from the sides. 
The plain oval escutcheon on the front decorated with engraved scroll 
work looks ineffective in comparison with its surroundings. 

These bowls were used for serving punch in the early eighteenth 
century, and were named after a gentleman of fashion of the time. The 
indented rim, on which the glasses were usually placed with the feet 
outwards when brought into the room, was removed when the empty 
bowl was placed on the table before the guests proceeded to brew the 
punch. This is a late type of Monteith and is unusually large. 

Marks. 1709, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, P E and star in 

shaped label (Edmund Pearce). 


Weight. 136 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 11”. Diameter 14”. 
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TOBACCO BOX, 1695. 
A small oval box with rope mouldings round base and lid. 


Marks. 1695, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, W S. 
Weight. 4:5 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 1”. Diameter 3” by 33”. 
Arms and inscription. 

Inscriptions, ‘Given by Edward Belitha to Tho. Hodgson.’ ‘Given by Thomas 
Hodgson to Thomas Poole.’ ‘Given by Thos. Poole to Miles Poole.’ ‘Given 
by Miles Poole to Miles Poole Penfold,’ 

Inscription on parchment contained in box, ‘Tobacco Box dated 1695 The 
Gift of J. W. Penfold 10 June 1903. ‘The first name engraved on the Box 
“Edward Belitha” was a technical educationalist of his day. By his Will in 
1717 he devised a sum of money to the Bailiffs and Freemen of Kingston upon 
Thames, to employ some honest reputable woman who could read and work 
plain work well, “to teach 20 poor persons daughters of that town to read and 
work plain work well” in such manner as he had for some years had them 
taught. Under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners this is now merged in 
the funds of the Kingston endowed Schools. The last name on the Box is that 
of Miles Poole Penfold the oldest of the names in the Livery Hall windows. 
He was a Goldsmith in Newgate St. over 100 years ago, he was admitted on the 
Court in 1793 and died in 1837.’ 

The gift in 1903 of John Wornham Penfold, Surveyor to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, 1880-1908. He was the great nephew of Miles Poole Penfold. 


OVAL BOX, 1705. 

This small box, with cable band and sunk centre, is not unlike one of 
those forming part of Queen Anne toilet services. 

Marks. 1705, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, B E. (Benjamin 

Bentley.) 

Weight. 4:15 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 1". Diameter 3” by 33”. 

Inscription. Entwined letters W O and J P on lid. 

Acquired in 1902. 


TEA CADDY, 1714. PLATE 44. 

Of octagonal shape characteristic of the period, formed with a series 
of plain flat or rounded mouldings with two broad faces at the sides and 
three narrow faces at each end. The cover rises in tiers to a rounded top. 
These caddies were often made in sets of three. 


Marks. 1714, Britannia, lion’s head erased ; maker’s mark, R. O. and roe above. 
(Nathaniel Roe.) 
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Weight. 5:9 oz. Dimensions. Height 53”. 

Inscription. Engraved G E B in floral decoration on front. Initials F. W. under 

Acquired in 1go2. 

PLATE 49. 

FRAME containing fifteen genuine hall-marks of different dates 
cut out of pieces of old plate and available for insertion by fraudulent 
manufacturers in modern pieces. These marks were acquired by the 
Company in 1903. 

The dates of the marks indicated on the photograph are as follows: 


I. 1570. 5. 1574. g. 1698. 13. 1720. 
2. 1570. 6. 1668. 10. 1704. 14. 1730. 
Sa027. 7. 1684. Pi 2917. %s 15. 1730. 
4. 1631. 8. 1698. 12, 1720. 
PEG TANKARD, 1670. York. PLATE 50. 


The barrel is plain with flat cover. The handle is a double scroll 
terminating in an engraved escutcheon and is shaped at the back in two 
flutes. The thumb-piece is formed of two pomegranates and the tankard 
rests on three pomegranate feet which are attached to the barrel by applied 
scrolls. 

A vertical row of four studs inside the tankard indicate the measure 
for each drink. A tankard of precisely similar form dated York 1657 is 
in the Collection of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan.? 


Marks. 1670, York. Date letter @. Maker’s mark MB. (Marmaduke Best.) 
Weight. 24 02. Dimensions. Height 7”. 


Inscription. ae engraved on end of handle. 


The gift in 1926 of Henry Charles Thomas Hambro, Prime Warden 1925. 

York was the first of the towns authorized by the Act of 1423 to mark wares. 
The town mark was originally a half leopard’s head and half fleur-de-lis dimidiated 
and conjoined in one shield. From 1632 to 1698 the half leopard’s head was changed 
to a half rose crowned, though the distinction is obscure as the design used for the 
punch is difficult to interpret. In 1700 the mark was by statute changed to correspond 
with the arms of the city (a cross charged with five lions passant), with the addition 
of the lion’s head erased, figure of Britannia, date letter and maker’s mark. The 
Assay Office was closed from 1717 to 1773, but resumed work then until 1858 when 
it ceased to exist. 


* See Lilustrated History of English Plate by Sir Charles Jackson, vol. 2, page 762. 
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PORRINGER, 1719. Exeter. 


Ofsame design though smaller than the 1705 porringer. Rope handles. 
Marks. T for 1719, Exeter hall-mark, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s 
mark indistinct. 

Weight. 2-85 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 23”. Diameter 3%”. 

Inscription. R.-W R-+G@ 17109. 

Exeter was not one of the provincial towns appointed by the Act of 1423 to have 
Touches, and though it is evident that plate was assayed there from very early 
times an Assay Office was not recognized by statute until r7or. The town-mark in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the Roman letter X, generally with a 
crown above, within a beaded circle. Examples of this mark are seen in the stone- 
ware jug of 1577 by Ions,! and three spoons of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. In 1701 the town-mark was changed by the new wardens 
to a castle, and records of the new Assay Office were kept from that date. After 
1720, when the new standard ceased to be compulsory, the marks were a castle, lion 
passant, leopard’s head crowned, date letter, and maker’s mark. The leopard’s head 
is not found after 1777. In 1883 the Office was closed, preceding Newcastle by 
one year. 


CREAM JUG, circa 1730. Bristol. 


Shaped body on low foot, with flattened scroll handle and applied 
spout. 


Marks. Date letter A, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, a ship issuing 
from a castle; maker’s mark, R.G. (Three of the four known examples of 
Bristol plate bear the maker’s mark R. G.) 

Weight. 2:7 oz. 

Height. 33". 

Acquired in 1924. 

This jug is one of the very few examples illustrating the Bristol mark—a ship 
issuing from a castle. Sir Charles Jackson records three examples of plate bearing 
this mark, but it has yet to be proved conclusively that Bristol ever exercised the 
power of assaying plate.® 

By Act of Parliament passed in 1423 it was ordained that York, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Lincoln, Norwich, Bristol, Salisbury, and Coventry should have ‘divers 
touches’ under the supervision of the mayors, bailiffs, and governors of the towns. 
Acts of 1700, 1701, and 1738 recognized the Cities of York, Exeter, Newcastle, Bristol, 


# See p..26. ? See pp. 84, 86. 
* See English Goldsnuths and Their Marks, and ed., by Sir Charles Jackson, pp. 465-7. 
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Chester, and Norwich for assaying and marking of plate. Between that date and 
1887 all the provincial English offices, with the exception of Chester, Birmingham, 
and Sheffield, had ceased to exist. The two last-named offices were established in 
1773. It would seem likely on the evidence that Bristol must have had a local mark, 
as most of the other towns mentioned in the Acts of Parliament above referred to 
certainly had and exercised the power of marking. 


BEAKER, 1754. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A plain beaker curving outwards at the rim with applied foot. 


Marks. P for 1754, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, three castles ; makers’ 
mark, | a (Langlands and Goodriche.) 


Weight. 4:8 oz. 

Height. 33". 

Inscription. Monogram engraved JSL. 

Acquired in 1924. 

As stated above the Act of 1423 ordained that Newcastle-upon-Tyne should 
have a Touch. 

In 1536 a charter was granted by the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen incorporating 
the goldsmiths, plumbers, glaziers, pewterers, and painters together in one Company 
governed by four wardens, a goldsmith, plumber, glazier, pewterer, or painter. — 

This was the constitution of the Company until 1716, when the goldsmiths 
finally detached themselves. After various vicissitudes during the period of the 
new standard silver and after, it was resolved in 1884 to discontinue the office. The 
marks have generally been the town-mark, three castles, lion passant (some time 
before 1725 found to sinister instead of to dexter and in this respect unique among 
the offices), leopard’s head crowned, date letter (which did not always follow a regular 
sequence during the eighteenth century) and maker’s mark. 


Exeter 1719 Newcastle 1754 
FIGURE I. 


Bristol ¢. 1730 


Examples of other provincial marks appear in the next chapter. 
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SE COONS 


HE thirteen apostle spoons described below, which include the rare- 
Ee ices spoon, form one of the few complete sets known. 

Apostle spoons remained in fashion in England over a long period. 
The earliest recorded by Sir Charles Jackson bears the London hall-mark 
for 1490 and the latest 1660. It was customary for sponsors to give to 
children at their baptism a spoon bearing the figure of the saint after whom 
the child was named, or to whom it was dedicated. This custom appar: 
ently ceased with Puritan times, and it is surprising that such spoons weré 
allowed to survive the Reformation, on account of their representation of 
the saints. 

Other early sets of spoons are found with varying emblems, such as 
owls, and ball or seal tops.? 

The interesting diamond point spoon illustrated bears the earliest 
mark of the leopard’s head in the Collection. The remaining examples, 
dating from 1598 to the beginning of the eighteenth century, illustrate the 
transition which gradually took place during that period. 

After 1650 spoons of a new type came into fashion, with flat stems 
divided at the end into three or more clefts. These are known as trifid, 
split end or hind’s foot spoons, and most of those described later are of this 
kind. They are invariably found with rat-tails of varying form and some- 
times decorated with finely stamped ornament.? The bowls are shallow 
and blunt, and become gradually more elongated and elliptical. The stems 
are wide, thin, and flat, with the end slightly turned inwards or outwards. 


* Such a set is that given to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by Bishop Fox. 
* See Plate 54, No. 13. 
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In many cases the initials of the owner are rudely engraved in Roman 
characters on the backs of the stems. Though sets of six spoons of this 
period exist, it is more usual to find single specimens bearing fine and clear 
hall-marks. 

There are good instances of the Exeter mark, showing the change 
which occurred in the town-mark in 1700 from the cross with a crown 
above to the castle. The Lincoln, Hull, York, and Leicester marks are 
also illustrated, and there is an example of a Carlisle mark upon a spoon 
which recently, on assay, proved to be below the authorized standard. 

Though spoons were in common use from the earliest times, forks 
were not introduced into this country until the seventeenth century, and 
originally always had two or three prongs. 

All the spoons, except where otherwise stated, were the gift of 
George Lambert, who, as mentioned in Chapter 4, also gave the 
Collection of Communion Cups to the Company. 

SET OF THIRTEEN APOSTLE SPOONS, silver-gilt, 1626. 
PLATE 51. 

The thirteen spoons are precisely similar in general form. Each is 
marked with the same maker’s mark and has the initials of the owner 
stippled on the back of the bowl. Inside the bowl, which is fig-shaped, is 
stamped the leopard’s head, as was usual, and the remaining marks are 
found on the stem. Each saint is crowned by a nimbus on the top of 
which is stamped the figure of adove. The symbols described below are 
held sometimes in the right sometimes in the left hand. 


The spoons are as follows :— 
St. Philip Cross. Book in right hand. 
St. Thomas Spear. Book in right hand. 
St. James the Less Fuller’s bat. Book in left hand. 
St. James the Greater Pilgrim’s staff. Book in right hand. 


St. Andrew Saltire Cross. Book in left hand. 
St eter Key. Book in right hand. 
The Master Orb and cross. Fingers of right hand raised. 


St. John Cup of Sorrow. Fingers of right hand raised: 
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St. Bartholomew Butcher’s knife. Book in left hand. 
St. Matthew Wallet. Book in left hand. 

St. Simon Zelotes Long-saw. Book in left hand. 

St. Jude Cross. Book in left hand. 

St. Mathias Axe or halberd. Book in left hand. 


Marks on stem. 1626, lion passant; maker’s mark, B Y with gate below (? Ben- 
jamin Yate). 

Marks on inside of bowl. Leopard’s head crowned. 

Weight of spoons. 25°8 oz. 

Inscription. Initials of owner stippled on back fe 

The gift of George Lambert. 


SPOON, Early fifteenth century. PLATE 16, 
Fig-shaped bowl and slight hexagonal stem finished by a ‘diamond 
point’ top. 


Marks on bowl. A leopard’s head within a dotted circle. 


Weight. 0:8 oz. 
This spoon, which was acquired at the Swaythling Sale in 1924, bears the oldest 
leopard’s head mark in the Collection. 


SEAL POP SPOON, 1598, 
Fig-shaped bowl and six-sided stem, with the usual seal top. 
Marks. 1598, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, @. 


Weight. -95 oz. 
Inscription. 1.D. pricked on top of seal. 


Acquired in 1926. 


SPOON, slipped in the stem, 1627. PLATES 52 and 55, No. 1. 
Fig-shaped bowl and short six-sided stem slightly increasing in size 

towards the end. The description ‘slipped in the stem’ is applied to 

spoons which are cut off diagonally at the end with no other finish. 


Marks. 1627, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned (inside bowl); maker’s 
mark, T B. 
Weight. 1-2 02. 


SEAL TOP SPOON, circa 1631. Leicester. PLATE 53. 


Large spoon with elaborate seal top and hexagonal stem. 
M 
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Marks. Leicester ; a cinque foil in a dotted circle. No other mark. 
Weight. 1-7 oz. 


IB 
Inscription. Pricked on seal top MT 


1631 
Six examples of spoons bearing the Leicester mark, ranging from 1540 to 1630, 
are recorded by Sir Charles Jackson. 


TWO SEAL TOP SPOONS, 1637. York.' PLATE 53. 


Two spoons, identical in every way, with fig-shaped bowls and 
hexagonal stems. 


Marks. York 1637. Half rose crowned and half fleur-de-lis. Date letter g. 
Maker’s mark R H (Robert Harrington). 
Weight. (1) 1-580 0z. (2) I*7I0 oz. 


Inscription. On seal tops bak! 


The Leicester and York Spoons were given in 1925 by Colonel Sir Robert 
Williams, Bart.; Prime Warden, 1892. 


APOSTLE SPOON, circa 1650. Hull. PLATE 53. 


Large fig-shaped bowl and six-sided stem with the figure of St. Peter 
bearing key. 


Marks. Hull. Three ducal coronets, inside bowl. Date letter I; maker’s 
mark, I B (James Birkby—a Freeman of the Hull Goldsmiths’ and Braziers’ 
Company in 1651).? 

Hull was not one of the Assay Towns appointed under the statute of 1423, and 
the Hull goldsmiths seem to have carried on independently of any statutory 
recognition, but a guild of Goldsmiths and Braziers was in existence in 
James II’s reign. The marks found on Hull plate are either a letter H or, 
later on, the Town Arms, viz. three ducal coronets, with the maker’s mark. 
The date letter is rare, though an alphabet was apparently started towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. The Hull mark is not found after the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Weight. 2-1 oz. 

Inscription. W T on back of bowl. 

Acquired in 1926. 


* A note on the York mark is given on p. 76. 
* See Enghsh Goldsmiths and their Marks, by Sir Charles Jackson, Pp. 439. 
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PURITAN SPOON, 1661. PLATES 52 and 55, No. 2. 

The stem is flat, straight-sided and has a square end characteristic of 
spoons of this type. There is no decoration. 

Marks. 1661, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned (inside bowl); maker’s 


mark, I I with star below. 
Weight. 1-9 oz. 


Inscription. a on stem. 


SPOON, with split end, circa 1675. PLaTes 52 and 55, No. 3. 
Flat stem broadening at the end. Ridged rat-tail. 


Marks. Lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, I S with crown 
above. (Jeremiah Snow.) 

Weight. 1-4 02. 

Inscription. M S on back of stem. (Sir Jeremiah Snow was one of the 
members of the Goldsmiths’ Company who was ruined by Charles II. 
See Introduction, p. 14.) 


SPOON, with split end, 1681. PLATES 52 and 55, No. 4. 
Flat stem broadening at the end. Ridged and slightly ornamented 
rat-tail. 


Marks. 1681, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, I K over 
rose with two pellets. 
Weight. 2:05 oz. 


Inscription. c. inscribed on stem. 


SMALL SPOON, with split end, civca 1688. PLates 52 and 55, No. 5. 
Narrow flat stem broadening atthe end. Ridged rat-tail. 


Marks. Lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, T A. in shield. 
Weight. 055 oz. 
Inscription. T R pricked on stem. 


SPOON, with split end. PLATES 52 and 55, No. 6. 
A portrait of Charles II crowned is stamped near the end of the 
stem. 


Marks. Not decipherable. (This spoon is recorded by Jackson among those 
with unidentified marks, but another spoon bearing similar marks is 
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described as possibly Bridgwater. The Common Seal of that borough 
bears a device not unlike this, a bridge surmounted by a tower.!) 

Weight. 1:36 oz. 

Inscription. RM pricked on back of stem. 


SPOON, 1690. Lincoln. PLATES 52 and 55, No. 7. 
Flat stem with shaped end, long bowl and ridged rat-tail. 


Marks. Lincoln 16go (photograph). The fleur-de-lis is the Lincoln town- 
mark. Maker’s mark, R. C. 

Weight. 1-55 oz. 

Inscription. N S engraved on back of stem. 

Instances of the Lincoln mark are rare, and though it was one of the seven 
towns appointed by the Act of 1423 to have ‘ Touches’, Cripps was doubtful whether 
Assaying was ever carried on there, though minting evidently was. 

The Arms of the City are argent, on a cross gules, a fleur-de-lis or, and basing 
his evidence on this Sir Charles Jackson gives twenty-nine instances of spoons and 
plate bearing the Lincoln mark ranging from 1560 to 1706. On the re-establishment 
of the provincial offices in 1701/2 when York, Exeter, Bristol, Chester, Norwich, and 
Newcastle * were appointed by Statute as Assay Towns, Lincoln was omitted, which 
points to the office, if it ever existed, having been closed before that time. 


APOSTLE SPOON, circa 1670. Exeter.2 PLates 52 and 55, No. 8. 


Flat stem with large fig-shaped bowl without rat-tail. The symbol is 
lost, and the book is held in the left hand. 


Marks. Exeter. Cross with crown above (in bowl). Three lions stamped on end of 
stem without shield. 

The Exeter mark before 1700 was a cross with a crown over it. An earlier 
example is seen on the Elizabethan stoneware jug by Ions (page 26). After 
1700 this mark was replaced by the castle, as seen in the spoons of 1705 and 
1718 below. 

Weight. 2 02. 


Sua 
Inscription. RS pricked on bowl. 
1670 


SPOON, with split end, 1691. Flat stem, ridged rat-tail. 
PLates 54 and 55, No. 9. 


Marks. 1691, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark indistinct. 


* History of English Plate, by Sir Charles Jackson, p. 524. 
? Notes on the Exeter, Newcastle, and Bristol marks are given on pp. 77-8. 
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Weight. 165 oz. 
Inscription. R L engraved on back of stem. 


SPOON, with round end, circa 1670. Flat stem and decorated bowl. 
PLaTEs 54 and 55, No. to. 
Marks. Three roses. Stated to be the Carlisle Mark. 
Weight. 1-2 0z. 
Inscription. 1B 1691 pricked on back of handle. 
This spoon proved on assay to be under standard, the analysis being silver 
72%, copper 26%, with a small proportion of lead and iron. 


SPOON, with split end, 1694. PiLaTes 54 and 55, No. 11. 
Flat stem curving at end with straight-sided bowl and ridged and 
ornamented rat-tail. 
Marks. 1694, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, Ee 


Weight. 1-9 oz. 
Inscription. FE R pricked on back of stem. 


SPOON, with flat stem, circa 1697. PLATES 54 and 55, No. 12. 


Ridged and ornamented rat-tail, with shaped or Wavy end. 


Marks. Britannia, lion’s head erased ; maker’s mark, A R (Francis Archbold 
of Foster Lane). 

Weight. 1-95 oz. 

Inscription. E R pricked on back of stem. 


SPOON, with split end, 1698. PLaTES 54 and 55, No. 13. 
Stamped decoration on bowl and end of stem. 


Marks. 1698, Britannia, lion’s head erased ; maker’s mark, A R (Francis Arch- 
bold of Foster Lane). 

Weight. 1-6 oz. 

Inscription. G L on back of stem. 


RAT-TAILED SPOON, 1704. PLATES 54 and 55, No. 14. 
Plain round end and tapering stem of new pattern, and smaller bowl 
with plain rat-tail. This introduces a different style of design which 
developed into the modern spoon. 


1 English Goldsmiths and their Marks, by Sir Charles Jackson, p. 454. 
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Marks. 1704, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, S A (Thomas 
Saddler). 
Weight. 1 oz. 
Inscription. Cipher of initials engraved on back of stem. 


SPOON, circa 1700. PLaTE 54, No. 15. 
Flat stem with shaped or wavy end and plain rat-ail. This spoon 
shows the transition to the plain Queen Anne type illustrated in the last 
example. 
Marks. Britannia; maker’s mark, L A crown above and pellet below (John 
Ladyman). This maker is noted by Jackson under the year 1697. 
Weight. 2:1 oz. ? 


Arms. Baronet’s crest: a fox engraved on stem. 
Acquired in 1924. 


SPOON, with split end, 1705. Exeter. PiLaTes 54 and 55, No. 16. 
Flat stem and shallow bowl with ridged and ornamented rat-tail. 
Marks. Exeter, E for 1705, castle, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, 
W I with crown above. (Richard Wilcocks.) 
Weight. 1-1 oz. 
Inscription. WH. pricked on back of stem. Engraved on front. 
th 16 January E B born 1811. 


SPOON, 1718. Exeter.} PLaTEs 54 and 55, No. 17. 
Plain rounded end. Ridged and ornamented rat-tail. 
Marks. Exeter, S for 1718, castle, Britannia, lion’s head erased ; maker’s mark 
S W (Ed. Sweet). 
Weight. 1-85 oz. 
Inscription. HT. A D 1719 on back of stem. 


SPOON, 1709, and TWO THREE-PRONGED FORKS, 1712 and 1732. 


Marks. Spoon, 1709, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, S C (William 
Scarlett). Forks (1) indistinct; (2) Lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; 
maker’s mark, P. H. (Paul Hanet). 

Weight. Spoon, 1:19 0z. Forks (1) 1°05 0z.; (2) 89 oz. 

The gift in 1913 and 1g21 of Lt.-Col. Alfred James Copeland, a member of the 

Livery. 


* A note on the Exeter mark is given on p. 77. 
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ROCOCO AND LAMERIE PERIOD 


FTER the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685 
& a number of French Huguenot craftsmen, owing to reli gious 
persecution, left their own country and settled in England. Although 
the Company’s minutes show that there was the usual trade friction 
between the native craftsmen and alien immigrants, the Huguenots were 
generally popular in London owing to the Protestant reaction under 
William and Mary. Five public collections were made for their relief 
between the years 1681-99. A certificate appears in the Company’s 
minutes of the 21st July 1682 to the effect that Peter Harache (a noted gold- 
smith), ‘lately come from France for to avoid persecution and live quietly’, 
was ‘not only a Protestant but by H. M. bounty’ was madea free denizen 
that he might settle here freely with his family. Harache was then made 
a freeman of the Company. 

The best-known goldsmith of Huguenot extraction working in London 
at the period described in this chapter was Paul Lamerie. In the Com- 
pany’s Apprentice Book the following memorandum appears on the 6th 
August 1703: ‘I Paul de Lamerie son of Paul de Lamerie of the Parish 
of St. Anne’s Westminster Gentleman do put myself apprentice to Peter 
Plattell Citizen & Goldsmith of London for the term of 7 years from 
this day.’ A marginal note is added: ‘A certificate produced of his 
denization.’ This is dated the 7th July 1703 and signed by Thomas 
Lawrence, Notary Public, and also testified to be ‘a certificate for the 
Son and not for the Father by Mr. Plattell’. Certificates of denization 
of this nature, and occasionally of naturalization by Act of Parliament,' 

* £1708 David Tanqueray Son of David Tanqueray late of St Lo in the Province of 


Normandy A°. 6° Anne Rie No 42 Naturalised by Act of Parliament as appeared by a Copy 
Signed by Matt Johnson.’ 
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appear repeatedly between 1700 and 1709 against such names as Simon 
Peter Babault, Claudius Daniel Pecqueur, Andrew Peter Ffraigneau, 
Jacques des Rumeaux, John le Febure, Peter Courtauld, Matthieu 
Chabrol, and the fact that in so many cases they assumed the English 
version of their original names? shows their anxiety to be adopted by their 
new Country. Most of these were apprenticed to naturalized Huguenots.? 
Pierre Platel (or Peter Platel, as he was subsequently called), Lamerie’s 
master, was himself a French immigrant, and many notable examples of 
his work are in existence, including a gold helmet ewer and dish 1701 and 
two-handled cup and cover 1717 belonging to’ the Duke of Devonshire. 
He was made free of the Company by redemption in 1699 and elected 
to the Livery in 1708. Lamerie subsequently married his daughter. 

It will be seen that Lamerie began work at the Golden Ball, Windmill 
Street, under Queen Anne before the reintroduction of the old standard 
silver in 1720, and his early pieces, of which unfortunately the Company 
possesses no example, were always suitable to their purpose and bore 
the mark of his individuality and craftsmanship. 

About 1725 the severe character of design and decoration which 
marked the first quarter of the century began to be replaced under the 
French influence by the florid Rococo work of Louis XIV. The new 
fashion was quickly accepted, and most of the pieces described in this 
chapter are representative of it. 

At this period the technical skill in decoration of the craftsman 
was remarkable, but more and more attention was given to the 
elaboration of detail at the expense of artistic form and consequently 
increasingly florid work was produced. In the French Rococo style the 
decoration was generally based on scenes from mythology or the sea. 


* Simon Peter Babault signs his Christian name Pierre, which is altered to ‘ Piters’, 
the nearest he could get to Peter. 

* Ffraigneau was apprenticed to Henry Aubin, des Rumeaux to Peter Harache, Corporon 
to Lewis Metayer, &c. Other names are James Goure, Daniel Noual, James Martin, ‘Son 
of Gabriell Martin of Caen in Normandy’. 
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Rocks and shells, foam-work, dolphins, mermaids, sea-gods, and sea- 
monsters were represented in profusion, which, with the later decadent 
period of Louis XV, became characterless and often developed into florid 
meaningless scrolls and curving lines lacking technical merit. This 
influence is seen in much of the English work of the period, though great 
ingenuity and imagination is often apparent in the detailed decoration. 

Had Lamerie, like Cellini, in later life turned from the precious metals 
to sculpture it is interesting to conjecture what he would have produced. 

The work of the engravers of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
as seen in the elaborate diaper work, coats of arms, and mantling of the 
Lamerie cake basket of 1731 and the two salvers of 1740, was very fine 
and forms a contrast to the simple engraving of the Elizabethan period. 
Hogarth was apprenticed to a silver plate engraver before 1720 and 
did a certain amount of work of this kind. 

The helmet-shaped ewer by Lamerie, with its Neptune handle, is, 
technically, one of the most remarkable pieces of plate in the Company’s 
possession, though opinions differ as to its artistic merits,on the grounds 
of proportion. This type of ewer was introduced from abroad at the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

Massive two-handled cups and covers came into fashion about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and superseded the standing cups 
and covers without handles represented by the Hanbury and Feake 
Cups.1 The Queen Anne Cups were generally plain, but those here 
illustrated are typical instances of the work of the middle of the century. 
There are in the Company’s possession no less than six examples (of 
which four are alike) of this type bearing the dates 1739 and 1740, the 
most interesting being the Lamerie Cup 1739, which in form and 
restrained decoration is a fine example of his best later work. 

The two tea-caddies of 1747 decorated with curious Oriental designs 
are the last examples of the work of Lamerie in the Company’s possession. 


1 See pp. 59, 60. 
N 
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Throughout his life Lamerie was closely connected with the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. He became a freeman in 1710, was elected to 
the Livery in 1717, and to the Court of Assistants in 1731, and in the 
years 1743, 1746, and 1747 served the office of Warden. His work for 
the Company when the benefactors’ plate was remade about 1740 has 
been referred to in the Introduction... One remarkable feature of his 
career is that most of his work, which was carried on in Soho, was 
done with the assistance of only two journeymen. He died in 1751 at 
his house in Gerrard Street, Soho. 


CAKE BASKET, silver, 1731. PLATE 56. 


An oval basket of new Standard silver, with open trellis-work 
sides and border, twisted rope-pattern handles, and flat bottom. The 
centre is finely engraved with arms in scroll mantling within a border con- 
sisting of bold interlacing diaper and trellis-work panels edged with a shell 
and scroll design. A number of cake baskets in this form were made by 
Lamerie. Pierced bread baskets of another type made at this period 
are seen in the three examples made for the Company in 1826,? which 
are copies of earlier ones. 


Marks. 1731, Britannia, lion’s head erased; maker’s mark, L. A. crown above, 
fleur-de-lys below (Paul Lamerie). 

Weight. 50-95 02. 

Dimensions. Diameter 14%” (including handles) by 102”. Depth 33%’. 

Arms and inscription. ‘Per cheveron flory counter flory argent and gules, 
three martlets counterchanged.’ 

These are the arms of Walter Plomer impaling those of his wife Elizabeth 
Hanbury, of Kelmarsh, Northants, viz. ‘Or, a bend engrailed, plain cotised 
sable.’ 


The gift of Lady Cunliffe in 1920, in memory of her husband, Walter, first 
Baron Cunliffe of Headley, G.B.E., who was given the Freedom and Livery of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company in 1919 in recognition of his services to the British Empire 
during the Great War. He was a director of the Bank of England from 1895, 
Deputy Governor 1911-13, and Governor 1913-18 during the whole period of the 
War. 


1 See p. 16. ? Cf. the engraved coats of arms on the salvers of 1740. * See p. 136. 
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TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1739. 
PLATES 57 and 46. 

The body is bell-shaped, plain above and matted below, and is 
divided into two portions by a broad reeded and strapped band from 
which hang six pendants of flowers and ribands. Six straps of vine-work 
enclosing the masks of satyrs rise from the top edge of the foot, which 
is divided into two parts by a reeded and strapped band. The foot is 
slightly domed and decorated with leafage scroll-work on a matted 
ground and has an ornamental moulding at the edge. The handles are 
double scrolled, a somewhat new form at this period. 

The cover, with a reeded and strapped edge, rises in a roll to a high 
matted dome decorated with straps. Pendants of flowers descend from 
the base of the knob, which is formed of two-leaved scrolls, two rams’ 
heads, and a flower with inverted petals. 

This cup is one of the most famous Lamerie pieces. 

Marks. 1739, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, P. L. and 

crown (Paul Lamerie). 

Weight. 94:7 02. 

Dimensions. Height 133” (including top). 

Arms and inscription. Plate 46. Engraved on both sides of the cup within 
florid scroll mantling are the arms of John Gawler Bridge (of the firm of 
Rundell & Bridge) who was elected to the Court in 1831, Prime Warden in 
1839, and presented the cup to the Company about that date. The arms are 
‘Or, a bend engrailed sable, charged with a chaplet of oak of the field; on 
a chief azure a bridge of three arches embattled, and at each end a tower 
proper’. The crest, ‘a chaplet of oak or, between two wings elevated sable, 
each charged with a bridge of one arch embattled and turreted as in the arms’. 


These arms were granted to John Bridge of St. Martin, Ludgate, goldsmith and 
jeweller to their Majesties, in 1810. 


SALVER, silver-gilt, 1740. PLATE 58. 

Plain, with elaborate applied scroll-border of shell and other florid 
designs, with four shields, one male and three female masks repre- 
senting spring, summer, autumn, and winter. The four feet are formed 
of two split scrolls with shells at each end. The centre is engraved 
with the arms of the Company in a circular shield. This is a good 
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example of the engraving of the period, and the technique by which the 
effects of light and shade are produced should be noted. The work is 
comparable with a fine mezzotint. 


Marks. 1740, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, T. F. cipher 
(Thomas Farren). 

Weight. 129°35 02. 

Dimensions. Diameter 22”. 

Arms, Arms of the Company as described above. 


SALVER, silver-gilt, 1741. (A replica of the last.) 


Marks. 1741, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, T. F. cipher 
(Thomas Farren). 

Weight. 132-6 oz. 

Dimensions. Diameter 22”. 

Both these salvers were made for the Company in 1740/1.) 


TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1740. | PLATE 59. 

The body is long and bell-shaped, decorated with a modelled figure 
of Minerva and her usual attributes, and the arms of the Company, 
below which raised scrolls support festoons of fruit and flowers. 
The double scroll handles—one bearing the head of a satyr, the other 
that of a Bacchante—are ornamented on the outside edge with leopards’ 
skins, pan-pipes, drinking vessels, and a grotesque mask under each 
handle. The foot, rising from a plain edge to a roll and neck, is 
decorated by shaped shields placed above figures of an eagle with spread 
wings, a dolphin, lizard, and snake. The cover, in the form of a roll and 
dome, has four varying masks typifying the four quarters of the globe, 
with festoons of oak and mistletoe, roses, wheat, and vine, and is sur- 
mounted by a pineapple knob. 


Marks. 1740, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned ; maker’s mark, T.F. cipher 
(Thomas Farren). 

Weight. 100-2 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 15” (including top). 

Arms. Raised arms of the Company applied. 


' See Introduction, p. 16. 
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DITTO, 1741. Weight. 1003 oz. 


DITTO, 1741. Weight. tot oz. 
DITTO, 1741. Weight. 100-35 0z. 


An unusual and unique set of four similar cups by the same maker, made for 
the Company in 1740/r1.1 


TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1740. | PLaTE 60. 


The body is bell-shaped, decorated on each side with raised shields 
supported by a satyr and ass and other emblems. The handles, formed 
by male and female terminal Bacchanalian figures, the former holding a 
bunch of grapes and cup, the latter a sickle, are attached to the body by 
four varying animals’ heads. The base of the body is repoussé in foam- 
work. The foot is joined to the body by a thick stem with scale-work in 
panels, and has a plain edge and small reeded roll intercepted by two 
satyr masks. 

The cover has a plain edge, and rises in a flattened dome to a bust 
of Silenus which forms the finial. The decoration is extraordinarily 
elaborate, and consists of foam-work with dragons, a monkey eating 
grapes, wheat sheaves, musical instruments, and emblematical subjects of 
all kinds. A curious effect is obtained in this cup by matting and sinking 
the background with broad curving outlines and leaving portions of the 
surface plain and burnished. 


Marks. 1740, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, W. K. 
(William Kidney). 

Weight. 124-7 02. 

Dimensions. Height 14%”. 

Arms and inscription. ‘Argent, a cheveron azure between three squirrels sejant 
gules’; with impaled arms ‘ Argent, a fess engrailed vert fretty or; in chief 

_ three church bells sable’. These are the arms of Lovell of Co: Norfolk 

impaling those of Porter of Co: Worcester. 

Acquired in 1876. 


1 See Introduction, p. 16. 
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HELMET EWER, silver-gilt, 1741. PLATE 61. 


The lip and edge of the vase or bowl are formed as scrolls with 
brackets, tendrils of branches, and leopards’ heads (one of the badges of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company), and from the latter hang wreaths of flowers. 
A highly raised band encircles the body, the lower portion of which is 
ornamented by a winged mermaid with double tail twisting round the stem 
and by young tritons floating on waves and blowing conch-shells. The 
stem, formed in foam-work, rests on a shaped foot with scroll edges 
surrounding panels in which are placed flowers, shells, a lizard, and 
a snake. 

The handle is in the form of a marine god clasping in both hands a 
scroll which is attached to the body. It terminates in another scroll 
formed from the tail of the god. 


Marks. 1741, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, P. L. and 
crown (Paul Lamerie). 

Weight. 188-25 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 143”. 

Arms. Arms of the Company displayed under lip. 

Made for the Company in 1740/1.! 


SIDEBOARD DISH, silver-gilt, 1741. PLATE 62. 


Circular in form. The border, 63” wide, has an edge of broken 
outline formed of bold scrolls united by flowers, helmets, torches, and 
masks, and other ornamentation in great variety. Inside this border are 
four oval medallions each filled by boy figures representing Hercules 
with club and hydra, Mercury with bag and cock, Vulcan with armour 
and anvil, and Minerva with owl, serpent, and helmet. Between these 
medallions are figures of an eagle, a hooded falcon, a lion and dolphin, 
and panels of diaper-work. In the centre of the dish the arms of the 
Company appear in bold relief on a plain burnished background. 


* See Introduction, p. 16. 
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The whole of the decoration—both of the ewer and its dish—is cast in 
high relief, laid on and chased. The detail, which is very intricate and 
finely modelled, is distinctly English though reminiscent of the florid 
French taste of the period. 


Marks. 1741, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, P. L. and 
crown (Paul Lamerie). 

Weight. 384:8 oz. 

Dimensions. Diameter 31”. 

Arms and inscription. Arms of the Company. Inscription in shield borne 
by Minerva: ‘ By prudence and good management I am restored’ (This 
refers to the restoration of the benefactors’ plate which had been melted down 
previously and was restored about 1740, as described in the Introduction. 

Made for the Company in 1740/1.1 


INKSTAND, SEAL, BELL, AND MALLET. Pl artes 63 and 68. 


(1) THE INKSTAND (1741) is oblong with wavy outlines with four 
scrolled feet at the corners. There are two hollows on each side for hold- 
ing pens, and a round hollow in the centre for wafers, on which the bell now 
stands. On each side of the centre hollow two boxes for ink and sand 
fit into compartments which are engraved with the Arms of the Company 
and surrounded by a wreath of snakes entwined with flowers. Both boxes 
are pedestal-shaped and bear figures of young Mercury and Hercules, 
and scrolls, straps, and flowers, with the crest and arms of the Company 
in relief. 

The border of the inkstand is chased with bold plain scroll-work 
interlaced with wreaths of flowers and drapery and two leopards’ heads 
facing inwards over the hollow. At each corner, over the feet, bold 
heads of Jupiter, Minerva, Mercury, and Juno (or Venus) are placed. 
Two feet bear the arms, and two the crest of the Company. 


Marks. 1741, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, P. L. and 
crown (Paul Lamerie). 

Weight. 131 oz. 

Dimensions. 164" by 123". 

Arms. Arms of the Company. 

Made for the Company in 1740/1. 


* See Introduction, p. 16. 
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(2) THE SEAL. Ivory handle and gold mount, set with a sard on 
which is engraved the Company’s Arms.! 
Marks. Nil. 


(3) THE BELL (1666). The lower rim of the bell is plain and 
bears the inscription given below. The decoration of the remainder 
consists of a wreath, two shields, and garlands suspended from ribands 
on a matted ground. The handle, rising from an acanthus-leaf border 
is vase-shaped and is surmounted by a bent mailed arm erect repre- 
senting the Vyner Crest. 


Marks. 1666, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, W. W. in 
shaped shield. 

Weight. 19:5 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 6”. Width at base 33”. 

Arms and inscription. Arms of the Company and Sir Robert Vyner, 
viz. ‘Azure, a bend or, charged with an estoile gules, on a chief 
argent, two Cornish choughs sable’. The hand of Ulster in the escutcheon 
is the baronet’s badge. 

Inscription : ‘Ex dono Robt Vyner Mil et Baronet 1667.’ 


This bell was presented to the Company by Sir Robert Vyner in acknowledgement 
of the loan to him of the Company’s plate during his shrievalty. 


(4) IVORY MALLET. Engraved with the arms of Vyner and of 
the Company. The letters R. V. on handle. PLATE 68. 


The gift of Sir Robert Vyner, with the bell, in 1667. 
This inkstand, seal, bell, and mallet, together with the mace and candlesticks, are 
still set before the Prime Warden of the Company at all meetings.? 


The name of Vyner is one of the great names connected with the Company. 
Sir Thomas Vyner, Bart., and his nephew, Sir Robert Vyner, Bart., who were both 
Prime Wardens of the Company, and Lord Mayors, figured amongst the great 
banker goldsmiths of the seventeenth century. 

Sir Thomas Vyner (1588-1665) obtained from James I in 1624 the reversion of 
the office of Controller of the Mint. He appears to have carried through large 
scale transactions in loans and plate with the King, and also with Cromwell. In 
1653 he was knighted by Cromwell at Grocers’ Hall. In 1656 he and Alderman 


* The Common Seal of the Company is described on p. 113. 
* See Plate 68. * See Introduction, p. 14. 
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Backwell (a line engraving of whom is in the Company’s possession) bought the 
Spanish prize plate valued at £60,000 to be coined at the Mint at their charge. His 
_ baronetcy in 1661 proves that he retained favour after the Restoration. He married 
as his third wife the widow of Alderman John Perryn, who bequeathed an Estate 
at Acton to the Company, and she lived at East Acton Manor House after his 
death. Pepys gives a description of Vyner’s funeral ceremony at Goldsmiths’ Hall 
in 1665, and he was buried at St. Mary Woolnoth where a monument was erected to 
him by his nephew. 

The piece of plate given by him to the Company was sold in 1711, and the only 
memorial of him remaining with the Company is his portrait in official robes as Lord 
Mayor, which was presented in 1671 by James Temple.’ : 

Sir Robert Vyner (1631-88), the younger son of William Vyner of Easthorpe, 
County Warwick, was apprenticed to his uncle, became his partner, and succeeded 
him as the King’s goldsmith. He was in great favour at Court, and at the coronation 
of Charles II supplied a new set of regalia costing 430,000. During the 
Great Fire of London in 1666 he was Sheriff, and in the same year became a 
member of the Court of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and was created a baronet. In 
1667 (the year in which a large amount of the Company’s plate was melted down) he 
presented the bell and mallet described above. Pepys, visiting him in 1665 at his 
country house at Swakeley, Ickenham, Middlesex, praises his house with its long 
gallery and fine furniture, and remarks: ‘There lives no man in England in greater 
plenty and commands both King and Council with the credit he gives them.’ 

In 1674 Sir Robert Vyner became Lord Mayor, and this was the occasion 
for three of those pageants of which the Lord Mayor’s Show is a survival. 
The proceedings—performed ‘for the entertainment of the Right Honourable 
and Truly Noble Pattern of Prudence and Loyalty Sir Robert Vyner Kt. and 
Bart.’ at the cost of the Company, the King and Queen being present—are 
described in Zhe Goldsmiths’ Jubilee or London’s Triumphs by Thos. Jordan.? 
The third pageant was an elaborate symbolical representation of the craft. 
St. Dunstan is seated in state surrounded by the symbols of the trade, and holds 
his tongs with which to catch the Devil by the nose ‘at the proper Qu’, which is 
given in St. Dunstan’s speech. After this St. Dunstan is made to say: ‘So shall all 
those suffer that dare maliciously oppose London’s Lord Mayor.’ 

This appears to have been the last of Sir Robert Vyner’s triumphs, for after 
the repudiation of his loans by Charles II in 1672 many goldsmiths were ruined, and 
letters patent were granted by the King in 1677 for payment of annuities to their 
creditors. In 1683 Sir Robert Vyner became bankrupt, and in 1688 he died and 
was buried at St. Mary Woolnoth. The last record of him comes from a private 
Act of Parliament, 10 and 11 William III, being an Act for the relief of the 


1 See minute of 5 October 1671. 
* This book is in the Company’s possession. See Paka: 
O 
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creditors of Sir R. Vyner Knight and Baronet deceased. His portrait was be- 
queathed to the Company in 1844 by Colonel H. W. Vyner. 


TWO TEA CADDIES, silver-gilt, 1747. PLATE 64. 


Rectangular in form with splayed shoulders embossed and chased 
with grotesque masks and bats’ wings. At the corners are masks of 
boys, and round the sides scroll-shaped compartments of Chinese 
scenes. The handles of the hinged covers are formed as branches of 
flowers chased in full relief. The unusual decoration on these caddies 
was presumably suggested to Lamerie as representing incidents con- 
nected with tea growing. 

Marks. 1747, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, P. L. and 

crown (Paul Lamerie). 

Weight. 30:4 oz. (Pair). 

Dimensions. Height 5%”. 
Arms. In corner of panel of each caddy is engraved a crest: A lion rampant 


charged with an escutcheon bearing three heads of animals. 
Acquired from the Dunn Gardner Collection in 1go2. 


TWO TEA CANISTERS, silver-gilt, 1769. PLATE 64. 


Pear-shaped body standing on applied trumpet foot with gadroon 
moulding, and embossed with an intertwining floral design on a plain 
ground. There are two gadroon mouldings round the spool-shaped 
collar. The top of the domed lid is a plume of feathers. , 


Marks. 1769, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, J P (John 
Payne). This maker made a number of pieces of domestic plate for the 
Company about this time. He was Prime Warden in 1765. 

Weight. 35:35 02. 

Dimensions. Height 93”. 

Arms of the Company engraved. 
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CANDELABRA AND CANDLESTICKS 


HERE are no candlesticks in the Collection earlier than the two 
Mie of 1737 and the two-light candelabra of 1740 belonging to 
the Lamerie period. The large nineteenth-century candelabra which 
were made for the Company with the groups described on pp. 120, 121 
about the time of the 1851 Exhibition are characteristic of the work and 
taste of that period. Their designs were intended to symbolize the 
interests and connexions of the Company and the descriptions are 
taken from contemporary records. 


TWO TABLE CANDLESTICKS, silver-gilt, 1737. PLaTE 68. 

Octagonal, of remarkably beautiful Louis XIV design, with vase- 
shaped stems to which are applied nymphs’ and satyrs’ masks, strap-work, 
and foliage chased in relief. On four sides of the bases are applied 
scroll-shaped shields with chased foliage border of rococo design and 
small panels of wave ornaments at the angles. 

Marks. 1737, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned. Mark on Nozzles. 
Maker’s mark, G. W. with crown above, George Wickes (the predecessor 
of the Garrards), who was elected to the Livery in 1739. 

Weight. 69-05 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 10”. 

Arms and inscription. Two crests engraved on bottom of candlesticks. The 
first, ‘A griffin’s head erased argent, surmounted by two branches of laurel 
in saltire proper’. The second, ‘ Two swords in saltire the points upwards 
proper, pommels and hilts or, tied with a riband vert, pendent therefrom a 
key sable’. These were the crests granted to William Dunn Gardner of 
Chatteris in the Isle of Ely in 1804. 

Acquired at the Dunn Gardner Sale, 1902. 


TWO TAPER CANDLESTICKS, silver, 1761. PLaTE 65. 
The stems, of baluster shape with vertical mouldings, stand on 
square feet with gadroon border. The nozzles are later Georgian. 
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Marks. 1761, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, W C in 

trefoil shield (William Cape). 

Weight. 7-8 oz. each. 

Dimensions. Height 63”. 

Inscription round base: Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, London, 

These are the only taper candlesticks remaining in the Company’s possession, 
although it appears from the minutes that during the eighteenth century, when these 
candlesticks were used for melting the wax with which all letters were sealed, a 
large number were possessed by the Company. These were no doubt disposed of 
when the general practice of sealing letters was discontinued. 


TEN TABLE CANDELABRA, silver. PLATE 66. 

Silver two-light candelabra, cast and chased, with fluted baluster 
stems rising to a vase-shaped top in the centre. Fitting into the upper 
part of the stem are two scroll-shaped branches terminating below the 
wax pans in masks. 


Six with Marks. 1740, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, 
H P (Humphrey Payne). 
Weghis. 76-5, 71-12, 71-8, 71-4, 71°5, and 70-12 oz. 
One with Marks. London 18061; maker’s mark, 
W B (William Burwash) 


R S (Richard Sibley). 

Weight. 84:25 oz. 
Three with Marks. London 1819; maker’s mark, R S (Richard Sibley). 

Weights. 82-16, 82:18, and 84 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 1’ 43”. 
EIGHT TABLE CANDLESTICKS, silver, 1771 and 1812. PLATE 65. 

Tall baluster-shape silver candlesticks with nozzles and ovolo and 

acanthus-leaf mouldings. The square bases have borders of foliated 
mouldings. 


Marks. Weight. Dimensions. 
Four. London 1771; maker’s mark, E. C. 24°35 0z. Height, 10%”, 
(Ebenezer Coker.) 23°85 oz. fe, 
20°9 OZ. ” ” 
2I°4 OZ. ” ” 
Four. London 1812; maker’s mark, W. B. 25'5 Oz. e a 
(Wm. Burwash.) 20-95 OZ. 3 fs 
21 Oz. * : 
25:1 oz. e . 


Nozzles similarly marked. 


* After 1800 the marks are described as London 1800 instead of lion passant and 
leopard’s head crowned. 
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CHAMBER CANDLESTICK AND EXTINGUISHER, silver, 1815. 
With shell and gadroon mouldings, foliated handle, and gadrooned 
extinguisher. 


Marks. London 1815; maker’s mark, R S (Richard Sibley). (Nozzle and 
extinguisher similarly marked.) 

Weight. 20-15 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 4”. 


PAIR OF SEVEN-LIGHT CANDELABRA, silver-gilt, 1814. 
PLATE 67. 
The base is circular and rests on four feet designed as double claws 


with leafage attachments and forming a massive plinth of three stages 
decorated successively by a roll moulding enriched by guilloche ornament, 
by a hollow of flutes, and at the edge by a bold beaded wire. The upper 
surface of this plinth is treated in a rustic manner, and bears a finely 
modelled group of Bacchanalian figures. 

The tapering column of Pompeian character is ribbed, with base 
encircled by a formal deep band of arum lily leaves and fruit. The 
so-called capital is composed of a large reversed and incurving cap 
surmounted by a honeysuckle cresting also in Pompeian style. 

The central light is raised on a ribbed stem, and the six spirally 
twisted branches extend and support the nozzles. 

These candelabra show the influence of the classical revival which 
took place towards the end of the eighteenth century as a result of the 
discoveries of ancient Greek and Roman remains in Italy at that time. 
Flaxman is said to have modelled the figures, and this is not improbable 
as he did a considerable amount of work for Messrs. Rundell & Bridge 
the makers, 


Marks. London 1814; maker’s mark, P S (Paul Storr). 

Weight. 522 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 3’ 1”. 
‘Rundell Bridge et Rundell 

Inscription round base. ‘Aurifices Regis et Principis Walliae 
‘Regentis Britannias.’ 

These candelabra were purchased by the Company in 1848 at the sale of the 

Ornamental Plate of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. 
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PAIR OF CANDELABRA, silver-gilt, 1892. 


Replicas of above—differing only in the groups, which are composed 
of male and female figures, boys with pan-pipes, cymbals, a panther, 
goat, &c. 

Marks. London 1892; maker’s mark, J G and crown above (Garrard). 

Weight. 463 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 3’ 1”. 

These were made by order of the Company in 1892 for presentation to H.R.H. 

Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, on his marriage. 
Owing to his death they were never presented. 


SEVEN-LIGHT CANDELABRUM, silver-gilt, 1821. 


A large candelabrum with triangular base on three shell leafage feet 
supporting three panthers at each corner and acanthus-leaf centre. The 
central pillar consists of the apple tree of the garden of the Hesperides 
surrounded by three female figures in the act of feeding the Serpent 
which is entwined round the tree trunk. 

The branches, three of two lights each, are composed of leafage 
with bunches of berries and birds. The centre light is supported by the 
stem of the tree with apples on it. 

The base is in design nearly identical with that of the Warwick vase. 

Marks. London 1821; maker’s mark, P R (Philip Rundell). 

Weight. 800 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 3’ 7%”. 


Arms. Arms of the Company, chased in high relief, on three sides of the base. 
Acquired in 1881. 


TWO SNUFFERS AND TWO TRAYS, 1835. PLATE 65. 
The snuffers are chased with a design of shells and flowers in relief. 


Marks. London 1835; maker’s mark, T R (Thomas Robins). 
Weight. 5:8 oz. (each). 


1 See p. 116. 
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The trays are oval with flat ends and shell and gadroon moulding. 
Marks. London 1835; maker’s mark, W B. (Wm. Bellchambers). 


Weight. 1. 13-15 oz. 
2, 12°75 OZ. 


THIRTEEN-LIGHT CANDELABRUM, silver, 1853. 


The group on the base illustrates the granting of the Charter to the 
Company by Richard IJ, a.p. 1392. The figures represent the King 
delivering the Charter into the hands of the Prime Warden; a warden 
kneeling in front of the throne with specimens of the craft; Thomas 
D’Arundel, who was Chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury; the 
Queen, Ann of Bohemia; an attendant bearing a present of plate to the 
King; William Stonden, the Mayor of London, with the Insignia 
of Office; the Chamberlain’s pages playing with greyhound, &c. On 
the base the groups represent the processes of mining, refining, and 
working the precious metals. On the sides of the base are the arms 
of the Company. The portrait of the King is from the tomb in 
Westminster Abbey and the painting in the Star Chamber; that of the 
Queen from Westminster Abbey, and Thomas D’Arundel from a painting 
in the Palace of Lambeth. 


Marks. London 1853; maker’s mark, JSH (Hunt & Roskell). 
Weight. 1864:25 oz. 

Height. 562". 

Acquired in 1853. 


TEN-LIGHT CANDELABRUM, silver, 1853. 

The figures represent Benvenuto Cellini, George Heriot, and Sir 
Martin Bowes, and each statue is attended by a figure of Genius bearing 
emblems of the craft. On the base are the arms of the Company. The 
portrait of Benvenuto Cellini is from prints by Vasari; that of George 
Heriot from the painting and statue in Edinburgh; that of Sir Martin 
Bowes from the painting possessed by the Company. 
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Marks. London 1853; maker’s mark, JSH (Hunt & Roskell). 
Weight. 732:15 02. 
Height. 40%". 


George Heriot was Goldsmith to James VI of Scotland and founder of the 
Edinburgh Hospital. He came to London with James on his accession to the 
throne of England and exercised great influence over the craft there. 

Acquired in 1853. 


TEN-LIGHT CANDELABRUM, silver, 1853. 


The group on the base represents Michael Angelo in the studio 
of his master, Dominico Ghirlandaio, sketching a lady who is fitting on 
one of the garlands, from the fabrication of which Curradi, Ghirlandaio’s 
father, derived his name. Lorenzo de Medici, Michael Angelo’s patron, 
is inspecting artistic works handed to him by a page. On the base are 
the arms of the Company. For the youthful portrait of Michael Angelo 
reference was made to the bust formerly in the possession of Sir 
H. Lawrence, and old prints. The authority for that of Ghirlandaio is 
Vasari’s work, and Lorenzo de Medici was from a terra-cotta in the 
possession of the Rev. J. Stanford by Michael Angelo. 

Marks. London 1853; JSH (Hunt & Roskell). 

Weight. 696-15 0z. 

Height. 40%”. 

Acquired in 1853. 

The descriptions of the three candelabra dated 1853 are all taken from con- 


temporary records supplied by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell. See also Introduction, 
p. 17. The nozzles of the three last described candelabra are plated. 
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EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
Se NU AGY PLATE, 


N this chapter a number of examples of plate and miscellaneous 
ne of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are described. It is 
divided into four sections: 

Section 1. In the first section the mace and collection of tipstaves 
have been placed together as both denote the Royal authority in different 
ways. Here also are described certain articles such as the common seal, 
the almsplate and almsbox, the bargemaster’s badge, the beadle’s and 
footmen’s staves, which have always been associated with the customs 
and official duties of the Company. 

Section 2. This section deals with some of the large ornamental 
plate of the Company. 

The influence of the classical revival at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is seen in the two wine-coolers by Paul Storr, which are supreme in 
their finish, but, owing to the use of dies and castings, mechanical in 
their craftsmanship. 

The work of Paul Storr was followed by that of Rundell & Bridge, 
who were assisted by Flaxman in the modelling of figure subjects. This 
firm produced a large quantity of plate for the Company during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Most of the large examples in this section are attributable to the 
opening of the new Hall in 1835 and the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 
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1862. Unfortunately, after the first few years of the century, fashions in 
design became more and more ornate and heavy in execution, and the 
type of work which was popular by the middle of the century is seen in 
the symbolical groups and candelabra made by Hunt & Roskell at the 
time of the Exhibitions. 

The shield and vase made by Antoine Vechte to the order of Hunt 
& Roskell for the 1851 Exhibition are of a very different description, 
illustrating mythological and symbolical scenes with extraordinary detail. 
The former, of silver and iron, has its moulding and spike decorated with 
damascened work in gold of great beauty and refinement. The panels in 
silver show an entirely distinct style of craftsmanship and are probably the 
work of another hand. The borders of chased iron are very effective in 
their sober representations in low relief and soft colour. The Titan vase 
of Etruscan form and French style is also a fine exhibition of clever 
workmanship, with its bold embellishments on a delicately decorated 
under surface raised in low relief. 

Section 3. This section describes the standing cups of the nineteenth 
century and includes cups by Paul Storr (given to the Company by Lord 
Alverstone), oviform vases of Adam design as carried out in Wedgwood 
ware, a copy of a James I steeple cup, and a remarkable modern German 
enamelled cup and cover given by William Stuart. sit 

Section 4 includes domestic plate dating from 1740 to 1925 and 
miscellaneous articles, such as medals, money-changers’ weights, and 
snuff-boxes, of which a large number have been given to the Company. 
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SECTION 1. MACES, TIPSTAVES, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PrtCLES ASSOCIATED WITH THE CUSIOMS OF 
THE COMPANY 


§ Maces and Tipstaves.' 


In the Middle Ages the King’s Serjeants-at-Arms bore maces or 
staves of various kinds with heavy weighted ends as weapons, and from 
these the later Corporation maces and wands of office were gradually 
evolved. Most of the Charters of Incorporation granted to towns 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries authorized the election of 
Serjeants-at-Mace to carry maces of silver bearing the royal arms. 
In addition to the great mace, many of the Serjeants had small staves 
or wands of office in the nature of tipstaves which were carried about 
by them for production when necessary to prove their authority. 

The design of the great maces, of which the one in the Company’s 
collection is a fine late example, developed with changing circum- 
stances in a curious way. Originally the heavy flanged end of the mace 
was born uppermost, the lower end only having a small button bearing 
the King’s arms. By the seventeenth century, owing to the increase of 
all forms of ceremonial, the end with the King’s arms had become larger 
and more ornate, with decorated arched crown brackets and royal 
cresting, and the other end had been reduced in size to a rounded or 
shaped knop. 

The custom of carrying the great mace before the Mayor, as 
representative of the Sovereign and Chief Magistrate, became common 
during that century, and the general character of it has not altered much 
up to the present time. 

The tipstaff, like the Serjeant’s small mace, was a staff of office 


1 A full description of the evolution of the mace is given in Corporation Plate and 
Insignia of Office by Llewellyn Jewitt and W. H. St. John Hope. 
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mounted with a tip or cap of metal or with a crown, and was carried 
by constables and certain officers to denote their authority. The term was 
also applied to the officer himself. 

It will be seen that in form many of the tipstaves are not unlike 
small maces with crown tops decorated with the Royal arms and cresting 
similar to that found on the Seymour Salt and the mace. Most of them 
date from the end of the eighteenth to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, though there are many examples of much earlier ones amongst 
the insignia of various corporations. 

Besides the great maces and Serjeants’ maces, some of the maritime 
towns possess silver oars to denote their maritime jurisdiction, and a great 
silver oar is still placed before the Judge in the Admiralty Division of 
the High Court, symbolizing the authority of the Court to arrest persons 
and vessels on the high seas. This explains the meaning of the small 
oars which are concealed inside several of the tipstaves in the Company’s 
collection, and which could be screwed on to the crown top by the water- 
bailiff when attempting to arrest fugitives on board ship. 

The latest water-bailiff’s tipstaff in the collection belonged to William 
Levy, officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex, 1832, at which time the existing 
Metropolitan Police Force and River Police were brought into existence 
by the Metropolitan Police Acts of 1829 and 1839. 


MACE (Irish), 1728. PiaTes 68 and 69. 

The head is designed in the customary manner in the form of a 
Royal crown of four jewelled arches carrying the orb and cross rising 
from a coronet of crosses patée and fleurs-de-lis. Below the coronet, 
round the top of the bowl, is a band studded with jewels. Inside the 
arches within a beaded circle on top of the bowl are the arms of George I 
in high relief. The body is chased in panels containing the arms and 
inscriptions given below, divided by four demi-figures crowned by plumage 
and surrounded by scroll work. This curious ornament is commonly 
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found on the later maces. The shaft is round and lightly chased with a 
pattern of roses, thistles, and foliage amongst which the Company’s arms 
have been engraved. It is divided into three sections by two flattened 
knops; the upper one has four brackets of a design often used for the 
handles of caudle cups of the late seventeenth century. The foot knop is 
of a bold mushroom design and terminates in an acorn. These are flat 
chased with acanthus or palm leaves, a survival of a form of decoration 
of an earlier period. 

This mace was originally a corporation mace belonging to the 
Borough of Portarlington, Ireland,! and in some ways is not unlike 
the House of Commons mace which was made in 1649. It was one 
of the pair which were sold by the Borough of Portarlington soon 
after 1840, and was presented to the Company by Thomas Henry Allers 
Poynder, a liveryman of the Company, in 1864. It is placed on the table 
at all meetings of the Wardens and Court of Assistants, as shown in 


the illustration. 


Marks on different sections. Date letter for 1728, and harp crowned for Dublin; 
maker’s mark, Thomas Walker. 

Weight. 78:75 0z. 

Dimensions. Length 42”. Diameter of head 5”. 

Arms and inscription. 

Arms round bowl. 1. Harp surmounted by a Royal Crown, being the Royal 
Badge for Ireland. 

2. Fleur-de-lis surmounted by a Royal Crown, being the Royal Badge used 
by some of the kings of England whilst they still laid claim to the throne 
of France. 

3. Rose, Thistle, and Royal Crown, being the Badge of Great Britain before 
the Union with Ireland in 1800. 

4. ‘Ermine, on a chief sable a dexter hand between two cocks argent, armed, 
crested and jelloped gules’ with impaled arms and a crest, ‘A demilion 
rampant azure, holding between the paws a fusil argent, charged with a 
cock gules.’ 


1 At the end of the seventeenth century, Portarlington was one of the principal Huguenot 
colonies in Ireland centred round the Earl of Galway, who was formerly the Marquis de 
Ravigny. 
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These are the arms and crest of William Handcock of Twyford, Co.Westmeath, 
the ancestor of the first Baron Castlemaine. 

5. ‘ Pily counter pily of four traits or and sable, the points ending in crosses 
formée, two in chief and one in base, in the centre chief point a castle 
of the second, and in base two martlets of the first. Ona chief azure a 
key erect, wards upwards and to the sinister gold, between a rose on the 
dexter side and a fleur-de-lys on the sinister argent.’ 

These were the arms granted in 1827 to Thomas Poynder, Treasurer of Christ’s 
Hospital ‘To perpetuate in his family by an addition to his arms, the 
memory of his unanimous election by the President and Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital in the year 1824’. 

Inscriptions. 1. The gift of William Handcock of Willbrooke 1728. 

2. The gift of Thomas Henry Allers Poynder 1864.1. 


TIPSTAFF, 1797. 


Crown top with jewelled arches and ridged wood handle. 


Marks. 1797, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, King’s head; maker’s 
mark, A D. 


Dimensions. Length 9’. 
Arms and inscription. Engraved Royal arms 1793 and a tower charged with 


an animal’s head out of a crown: all within a bordure semée of fleurs-de-lis and 
brooches. 


The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


TIPSTAFF, 1802. 


Ebony, with two wide silver bands and mounts and arched crown 
top, with fleur-de-lis, the orb being engraved with the arms of the City. 


Marks. 1802, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned; maker’s mark, I C 
(John Crouch). The same maker as of the tipstaff of 1810 and 1811. 

Dimensions. Length 8%”. 

Arms and inscription. Engraved with the Royal arms, arms of the City of 
London, and on the band ‘T. Tanson’. 

The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


' This mace is referred to by Sir Charles Jackson in English Goldsmiths and thetr 
Marks, 2nd edition, p. 592. 
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NINETEENTH OENTORY PLATE III 
TIPSTAFF. 


Ebony, heavily mounted in silver ; unscrewing in the centre. 


Marks. Nil. 

Dimensions. Length 82". 

Arms and inscription. Engraved on one end the Royal crown and lion, Royal 
arms and motto (George II); the other end the arms of the Earls of 
Mansfield. ‘Quarterly rst and 4th three mullets argent within a double 
tressure flory counter flory or,’ for Murray. ‘2nd and 3rd gules, three 
crosses pattée argent,’ for Barclay. Supporters ‘On either side a lion 
gules, the dexter semée of mullets, the sinister semée of crosses pattée 
argent’. Motto ‘Uni aequus virtuti’. Crest on end. ‘A buck’s head 
couped or, with a cross pattée between his antlers argent.’ 

The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


TIPSTAFF. 
Ebony, mounted in silver with plain band round centre. 


Marks. Nil. 

Dimensions. Length 6”. 

Arms and inscription, Engraved on band ‘Secretary Edinburgh Constables’. 
On one end the arnis of Edinburgh with inscription ‘ Nisi dominus, frustra’, 
on the other end the Royal arms (George IJ) and inscription. 

The gift of Francis Boone Thomas. 


TIPSTAFF. Ebony, mounted with four ribs of silver. 


Marks. Nil. 

Dimensions. Length 43”. 

Arms and inscription. At one end the arms of Edinburgh in relief with inscrip- 
tion ‘ Nisi dominus, frustra’; at the other end V. R. and crown, with ‘ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense’. 

The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


TIPSTAFF, 1810. PLATE 70. 


Ebony, with high crown top, beaded arches, and gadroon mounts. 
The Royal arms wrought in high relief. 


PLATE 70. 


Marks. 1810, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, King’s head; maker’s 
mark, I C (John Crouch). 

Dimensions. Length 72”. 

The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 
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TIPSTAFF, 1811. 

Ebony, with crown top, beaded arches, and fleurs-de-lis between. A 
large silver oar! is enclosed inside for attachment to the top when required 
by the water-bailiff. 

Marks. 1811, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, King’s head; maker’s 
mark, I C (John Crouch). This appears to be the same maker as of the 
two tipstaves of 1802 and 1810. 


Dimensions. Length 93”. 
The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


TIPSTAFF. PLATE 70. 
All silver, with crown-on-cushion top, containing a silver oar and 
three-cornered steel file. 


Marks. Nil. 

Weight. 8-25 oz. 

Dimensions. Length 78”. 

Arms and inscription. Engraved Royal arms; City of London; Anchor. 
Inscription. ‘William Levy, Officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex 1832.’ 

The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


TPSTAEE. 
With round stem of oak and silver; a plain crown top with arches 
and plain end. 


Marks. Nil. 
Dimensions. Length 43”. 1. 
Arms and inscription. Engraved City of London arms and H C (sprigged 


cipher). 
The gift of George Lambert 1880-3. 


TIPSTAFF, 1814. PLATE 70. 
The handle in the form of a steel flint-lock pistol. Crown top with 
jewelled arches designed asamace. A silver oar is enclosed in the pistol 
for attachment to the top of the crown. 
Marks. 1814, lion passant, King’s head; maker’s mark, 


RH 
SH (R and S Hennell). 


1 See p. 108. 
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Dimensions. Length 10”. 

Arms and inscription. Round the bowl of the crown are engraved the arms of 
the City of London, the crown and rose, the crown and harp, and the 
crown and thistle. The steel barrel is also finely engraved and bears the 
name Hennell & Co., Foster Lane, London. 

The gift of William Ernest Brymer, M.P. 1885. 


TIPSTAFF, 18109. 

Silver, with solid crown top and handle, which unscrews to contain 
the writ. A silver oar is enclosed inside for attachment to the top of the 
crown, which also unscrews. 


Marks. 1819, lion passant, leopard’s head crowned, King’s head; maker’s 
mark, I P (Jos. Preedy). 

Weight. 5 0z. 

Dimensions. Length 73”. 

The gift of Henry Carter Alston, a member of the Livery, 1886. 


THE COMMON SEAL OF THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


A round silver seal bearing the Company’s arms surrounded by the 
inscription: SIGIL - CUSTODY: ET - COMUNITATIS - MISTERE 


-AURIFABR:- LODO. 


Weight. 5:2 02. 

The Company’s corporate title is ‘The Wardens and Commonalty of the 
Mystery of Goldsmiths of the City of London’. 

The common seal is mentioned in the minutes as early as 1494. In 1548 a new 
seal was made bearing the same arms and inscription as the present one. This 
appears to have resembled the earlier seal, except that the effigy of St. Dunstan and 
other ‘superstitious’ emblems were omitted. In the same year the image and cup 
of St. Dunstan were broken up by the King’s orders as being of a superstitious 
character? so it is possible that the Company’s possessions may have been inspected 
by the Reformation Commissioners. Another seal was made shortly after, but was 
destroyed in the Great Fire, and a new one, which is still in use, was made in January 
1667, and engraved by Martin Johnson. 


ALMSBOX. PEATEs 73: 
The Company’s almsbox is made of iron in the form of an oblong 
miniature safe with sloping top and iron clamps. It has the arms of 
1 See p. 44. 
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the Company and the date 1643 painted on the front and back. It is 
customary for every new member of the Court to put his first Court fee 
in the almsbox. 


ALMSPLATE, 1716. PLATE 72. 


Silver-gilt. Hexagonal on ball and stem feet and with circular well, 
the edge being gadrooned. 


Marks. 1716, lion’s head erased, Britannia; maker’s mark, W I and fleur-de-lis 
(D. Williams). | 

Weight. 24:5 oz. 

Diameter. 9". ’ 

Arms. Engraved with the arms of the Company. 


This almsplate was formerly used for receiving offerings given to the poor 
folk at the monthly Court of Wardens held for the binding and making free of 
apprentices. 


BEADLE’S STAFF, circa 1740. PLATE 72. 

Silver-gilt. The arms of the Company modelled on both sides 
placed on a rounded head ornamented with plain, fluted, and scale work, 
and acanthus leaves. The ferrule is decorated with rosette and ribbon 
wire mounts. The staff is of ebony with nurled end and basket-work wire 
mouldings. 


Dimensions. Length 4’. . 
Marks. Lion passant, leopard’s head crowned. (Other marks indistinct.) 


TWO DOOR-KEEPERS’ STAVES, 1769, 1776. 
Silver-gilt. Heads formed by unicorn holding shield with the arms 
of the Company. Chased with Louis XIV scrolls, &c. | 
Dimensions, Length s5/ 82". 
Marks. 1769 and 1776; maker’s marks indistinct. 
WATERMAN’S BADGE, 1761. PLATE 72. 


Silver-gilt. Oval with repoussé reed and leafage wreath at edge, and 
arms of the Company embossed in high relief. 
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Marks. London 1761, J P cipher (Joseph Payne). 

Weight. 12:5 02. 

Arms and inscription. Arms of the Company. Inscription engraved at back. 
‘The property of the Goldsmiths’ Company for the use of their Barge- 
master for the time being.’ 

The Company’s barge was used at the opening of London Bridge on the 14th 
July 1831 (two pictures of this ceremony are in the Company’s possession), and 
again in 1835 on the King’s visit to Greenwich Hospital, but was not used after 
1845 when it was resolved ‘that the Company do not join the procession on Lord 
Mayor’s Day by land or water’. 

A picture of the last barge owned by the Company is still in their possession, 
and the figure of St. Dunstan, which formed its figure-head, stands in the Hall. 


MAPLEWOOD WINEBOWL, 1847. 

Mounted with a low silver rim engraved with arms within a scroll 
mantling. The base is a circular silver plate with beaded edge engraved 
with the arms of the Company and inscription. 


Marks. London 1847; RS (Richard Sibley). 
Arms and inscription. Crest of Thomas of Wenvoe, Glamorgan. ‘A demi- 
unicorn ermine armed crined and unguled or, supporting a shield sable.’ 
Inscription on rim. ‘This wine bowl was selected by John William Thomas. 
Goldsmith upon the occasion of the first drinking to the health of Albert 
Prince of Wales Nov. 9th 1841 on board the Barge of his Company and 
mounted in remembrance of the since abolished ancient custom of accom- 
panying the Lord Mayor from London to Westminster.” The Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, was born on the gth November 1841. 
Inscription on base plate. ‘Elected to the Livery of the Goldsmiths’ Coy. 
Dec. 8th 1839, and to the Court of Assistants Nov. 28th. 1851.’ 
The gift of Francis Boone Thomas. 


TWO TROWELS, 1751. 
A pair of trowels, silver-gilt, with plain blades and round handles 
engraved on the front with the arms of the Company. 


Marks. London 1751, B C (Benjamin Cartwright). 

Weight. 17 02. 

Arms and inscription. Arms of the Company. 
Inscription at back. ‘Ex dono Jas. Pugh 1751.’ 

‘Four curious silver trowels presented by Mr. Warden Pugh, two for fish and 
two for pudding, engraved with the Company’s Arms.’ 

(Extract from Committee minutes, July 1751.) 
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SECTION 2. ORNAMENTAL PLATE 
TWO WINE-COOLERS, silver-gilt, 1820. \ oP ES 


Vases in the style of the marble Campana vase from Rome, formed 
in three pieces. The top part of the body is decorated with Bacchanalian 
groups and classical figures in low relief riding leopards, and the lower 
part chased with acanthus leaves, vine tendrils, and bunches of grapes. 
Two handles spring from bearded heads. Under the rim runs an applied 
intertwining vine and grape border and the top of the rim is enriched with 
an ovolo and dart moulding. The detachable edge has a border of ivy- 
leaves and the lining is plain. The bowl rests on a spreading concave 
foot ornamented with flutes. With the exception of the foot, which is bur- 
nished, the whole surface is matted, or dull, producing an effect of frosting. 

These wine-coolers are characteristic of the work of Paul Storr, 
showing the influence of the classical tradition towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Originally in the possession of the third Earl of Hardwicke, and 
acquired by the Company in 1902. 

Marks. London 1810; (Paul Storr). 

Weight. 1. 1685 oz. 


2. 170:2 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 103”. Diameter 102”. 


THE WARWICK VASE AND STAND, silver-gilt, 1820 and 1838. 


The body is in the form of the Warwick vase! with shell and leafage 
border, the lower part decorated by spirally twisted acanthus leaves and 
tendrils ending in bunches of grapes, &c., placed alternately. The 
handles are treated as oak branches, which terminate at each side of the 
body in applied foliage with acorns. The plain small circular foot is 
decorated by an acanthus leaf moulding. A circular band of quatrefoil 
flower ornament below the hollow of the lip encircles the vase. 


* In the possession of the Earl of Warwick. 
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Marks on vase. London 1820; P. R. (Philip Rundell). 
Weight. 407-1 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 123”. Diameter 18’. 

The stand consists of an architectural base on four leafage and shell 
feet with intermediate scroll. A quatrefoil moulding surrounds the lower 
and an ovolo and tongue the upper base. The centre is formed by a 
capital of acanthus leaves rising in three stages to a circular plate on 
which the vase rests. A leopard sejant is placed at each angle of the 
stand, and between each is a vine-encircled mask. 


Marks on stand. London 1838; I T (John Tapley). 

Weight. 492°5 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 15”. 

Arms. Both vase and stand engraved with the arms of the Company. 


TWO ROSE-WATER DISHES, silver-gilt, 1829. 


Plain well with domed centre containing the arms of the Company 
in high relief and encircled by a wreath of roses. The border is decorated 
by four groups of infant Bacchanalians holding musical instruments, 
bunches of grapes, and playing with dolphins, separated by four banks of 
flowers. The edge has a leafage border over a reeded mount. 


Marks. London 1829; I B and crown (John Bridge). Engraved ‘ Rundell 
Bridge et Rundell Aurifices Regis Londini’. 
Weight. 1. 152-0 oz. 


2. 154°4 oz. 
Dimensions. Diameter 212”. 


Inscription. Engraved ‘THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GOLD- 
SMITHS, LONDON’. 


TWO SIDEBOARD DISHES, silver-gilt, 1840. 


(1) The border repoussé with scrolls and flower work intertwined 
and with edge of egg-and-dart moulding. The well is matted and over- 
laid by a shield bearing a representation of the gift to the Wardens of the 
Company’s Charter on a background of diaper work. From this shield 
depends a festoon of grapes, a melon, and other fruits with a lizard. The 
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centre of the dish is raised with a border of acorns within which the 
arms of the Company are placed on a sunk ground. 

(2) The design of the border is similar. The shield is a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and the ornamentation of the well consists of a representa- 
tion of Britannia in her chariot and the arms of the Company surrounded 
by rococo shells and seaweed. 

Marks. London 1840 and 1841; I. T. (John Tapley). 

Weight. 1. 424:5 02. 

2. 37402: 
Dimensions. Diameter 31”. 
Arms and inscription. Arms of Company. Inscription on back: ‘Rundell 
Bridge et Co Aurifices Reginae, Londini, 1840.’ 


SIX ROSE-WATER DISHES, silver-gilt, 1851. 


Circular in form, shaped in sections with plain wells and slightly 
domed centres bearing the arms of the Company in relief, surrounded by 
a scroll moulding. The borders are repoussé with arabesque ornament 
on matted ground, the rim having an ovolo moulding. 

Marks. London 1851; R G and crown (Garrard). 


Weight. 408 oz. together. 
Dimensions. Diameter 163”. 


PLATEAU, silver-gilt, 1834. 

In three sections representing a tank with balustrade raised on 
masonry pierced by four arches through which water appears to flow. 
The balustrade leads up to a spiral footway at each end of the plateau. 
Four sets of steps, on which Amorini are placed, join the sections. The 
arms of the Company surmount the two middle arches of the plateau, 
and boys are lowering nets by ropes into the water from the two end 
arches. 


Marks. London 1834; W B (Rundell & Bridge). 
Weight. 1236-2 0z. 
Dimensions. Total length 6’ 9”. 
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Arms and inscription. Engraved on inner edge: ‘Rundell Bridge et Co 
Aurifices Regis Londini.’ 
Inscription on plateau. ‘This Plateau was manufactured by Messrs. Rundell 
Bridge & Co. for the Goldsmiths’ Company and was used for the first time 
at the opening dinner of their new Hall on Wednesday the 15th July 1835. 
The gilding was paid by subscription from the following members of the 
Court of Assistants, viz: 
James Bogle Smith, Prime Warden Samuel Haynes 


William Bateman Ward Richard Brook 

William Taylor Copeland, M.P. bert Henry Blanshard 

Robert Williams William Cox 

Thomas Brind Lesley Alexander 

Thomas Hallifax John Gawler Bridge 

James Tomlin William Hodges 

Charles Newbery Walter Smith 

John Garratt Robert William Buttemer 
Edmond Waller Rundell John Lane, Clerk of the Company.’ 


The curious story of the acquisition of this piece of plate (which was one of a 
number of large ornamental pieces ordered by the Company at the time of the open- 
ing of their new Hall) is given very fully in the Court minutes of 1832, ending 
with the minute of the 2nd November 1834. 


EWER, silver-gilt, 1885. 

Oval in form, composed of female and male figures with intertwined 
arms, the latter with a monster’s head forming the lip. The lower limbs 
of each terminate as dragons, lions’ masks, shells, and leafage, from which 
a toad-like head emerges. The body rests on four connected legs with 
claws belonging either to the toads or lions, which grasp the plain oval 
moulded foot. The handle is composed of two snakes intertwined. 

The design for this ewer was taken from a specimen in the Hildesheim 
Collection, and it is a copy of one of the Ascot Cups made by Messrs. 
Garrard. 


Marks. London 1885; J G and crown (Garrard). 

Weight. 113°5 02z. 

Dimensions. Height 153”. 

Inscription. ‘Presented to the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths by James 
Mortimer Garrard in memory of fifty years’ association. March 1goo. 
Apprenticed March 1850. Prime Warden 1896-7.’ 
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TWO JARDINIERES, silver-gilt, 1895. 

Oval with loose linings. Handles at each end and four double claw 
feet. Matted and fluted round the sides of the body with rolled guilloche 
band round base. 


Marks. London 1895; J G and crown (Garrard). 
Weight. 1. 193 02. 

2. 19207, 
Dimensions. Length 22". 


‘GATES OF THE*H@EY Git,” 


Modelled in silver-gilt inlaid with precious stones as described in the 
Book of Revelations. 


Marks. London 1910; A G (Alfred Godfrey). 
The gift of Edwin W. Streeter gro. 


TAZ ZA: 

Shallow spun bowl on plain foot. The inside of the bowl is inlaid 
with a gold key pattern border and lotus flower design. 

Presented by the Japanese Government in 1911 in appreciation of the 
Company’s contribution to the Japanese Famine Relief Fund in 1905. 


Weight. 16-15 oz. 
Inscription under foot in Japanese. Yoshi-oka Sdunsai (made by the Sounsai 
at Yoshi-oka). No other marks. 


GROUP IN SILVER, 1854. 

The subject represents the business duties of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. On the summit the figure of Science, her hand, resting on 
a crucible, points to the law upheld by Justice for the regulation of the 
standard of the precious metals. On the left is a figure of Industry with 
a bee-hive representing specimens of the craft. Mercury as Commerce 
and consequent Prosperity upheld by a figure with the Horn of Plenty, 
and Plutus the God of Wealth. On the pedestal are medallions of 
Edward III, Henry VII, and James I, and at the angles the arms of the 
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Company. The portraits of Henry VII and Edward III are from 
Westminster Abbey, and that of James I from prints and paintings in 
the British Museum. 


Marks. London 1854; J S H (Hunt & Roskell). 
Weight. 476-9 02. 
Dimensions. Height 26”. 


GROUP IN SILVER, 1854. 


Illustrates the benevolence of the Goldsmiths’ Company. On the 
summit is a figure of Prudence, and by her side Benevolence distributing 
to the necessitous from the Horn of Plenty. The figures beneath are 
a scholar and his tutor, a sick man, a widow and her orphaned children, 
and an aged artisan about to lay aside his implements of trade—all 
sustained and relieved by the Company. On the pedestal are 
medallions of Edward III, Henry VII, and James I, and at the 
angles are the arms of the Company. 


Marks. London 1854; J S H (Hunt & Roskell). 
Weight. 510-8 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 26”. 


These two groups were made by Hunt & Roskell for the Company 
with the Candelabra described on pages 103, 104. They were all shown at 
the Exhibition at South Kensington in 1862, and are characteristic examples of 
mid-Victorian plate. 


VECHTE VASE AND SHIELD, 1847 and 1855.1 
PLATES 74 and 75. 


SHIELD. A shield, composed of silver and iron damascened with 
gold. A specimen of art and embossing, dedicated to Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Newton. 

Shakespeare is represented seated in a vessel of immortality, floating 
on the river of life, attended by Apollo, the god of poetry, and Minerva, 


1 These descriptions are taken from the catalogue of plate exhibited by Hunt & Roskell 
(successors of Storr & Mortimer) at the Exhibition of 1851. 
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the goddess of wisdom, who points out to him the various vices of 
humanity, represented by figures tormented by monsters. Genii of poetry 
support tablets, on which are inscribed some of his finest writings, An 
eagle, ready to soar, indicates the lofty flight of his genius. On the side 
of the vessel are empanelled the seven ages of man. Three floating 
syrens repeat his beautiful poems; one of them, bearing the insignia 
of folly, tells of Shakespeare’s power of satire. Cupid, seated on 
a dolphin, illustrates the power of love. 

The subjects on the iron border are from Hamlet; his vision of the 
ghost of his father, his grief at the death of Ophelia, his vengeance, and 
death. 

Milton is represented dictating to his daughter his poem of Paradise 
Lost, inspired by Religion and Poetry, represented by two figures—one 
holding a torch, and the other the lyre. Crouched behind a shield 


is Satan— 
Horror and doubt distract 


His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The hell within him. 


Beneath the boughs of the forbidden tree is shown our first parents’ 


disobedience 
From the bough 


She gave him of that fair enticing fruit 
With liberal hand: 


Coiling around the stem is seen 


The enemy of mankind enclosed 
In serpent inmate bad. 
Among the branches is the Genius of Evil. 
A group of angels is represented flying towards Eden, as if to 
prevent the fatal fall they with dismay survey. 
On the border is represented the battle between Abdiel and Satan. 
The angel Raphael cautioning our first parents against their enemy, and 
the expulsion from the garden. 
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The third medallion is devoted to Newton, who is represented 
reclining on a globe, contemplating the wonders of the heavens. Behind 
him are the figures of Time and Truth and Wisdom, who rebukes two 
crouching figures, typical of Ignorance and Superstition. On the right 
is a figure of Earth instructing her children, who are identified with 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. In faint relief above is shown 
the system of attraction which he propounded. A figure represents the 
sun, around which the planets pursue their course. 

On the border is represented the accident which led Newton to 
the contemplation and discovery of gravitation—the incident which 
awakened his mind to the prism. Between is Genius in a chariot, 
tracking space, indicative of his comprehensive mind. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said, ‘Let Newton be’, and all was light! 

Surmounting the medallions in the centre of the shield is a figure— 

the Genius of Arts and Sciences. 


A VASE, of Etruscan form, embossed from thin sheets of silver, 
in the highest and lowest possible relief. The subject, which is treated 
in the style of Michael Angelo, is the destruction of the Titans by Jupiter, 
who made war upon them for having imprisoned his father Saturn. The 
giant sons of Coelus and Terra, seeking to revenge the death of the Titans, 
made war on the Gods, heaped rock on rock, mountain on mountain, ‘Ossa 
on Pelion piled’, in order to reach heaven. Jupiter routed the foe, who 
were crushed under rocks and mountains. On the summit of the cover 
is Jupiter, who, with stern and angry looks, grasps thunderbolts, which 
he hurls on the presumptuous Titans below. Bordering the cover is the 
Zodiac circle in low relief. On the body of the vase, on each side, are 
groups of giants—some climbing upwards, some crushed by the rocks 
hurled by the mighty Jove. Supported by the handles of the vase, two 
bold, presumptuous giants stand out in full relief, vainly menacing the 
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father of gods and men. On the foot are fallen distorted figures, 
representing Vice and Presumption writhing in the agonies of death. 

On the neck of the vase, in low relief are two figures, representing 
Time and Fate; the former with his scythe, the latter grasping serpents. 
Among the representations in low relief may be recognized satyrs and 
bacchanals in bowers of vine; Neptune in his chariot, drawn by sea- 
horses, hurling thunderbolts at the giants, who are casting rocks at him ; 
flies and grotesque insects writhing in a spider’s web, alluding to the fate 
of Arachne. Below one of the handles is Pan; beneath the other 
a skeleton. Crocodiles, winged monsters; fiery dragons, and other 
fabulous monsters of sea and land, wage war with one another. 


The shield, which was unfinished at the time of the 1851 Exhibition, 
was completed a few years later. Apparently the gold damascened work 
was then added. 

Both pieces were shown at the Exhibition in the Palais de Industrie 
in Paris in 1855, and again at the Exhibition in Kensington of 1862. 

It is clear that the work of Antoine Vechte (which was mostly done 
for Hunt & Roskell) was appreciated at the time, as shown by the 
following extract from the Report of the Juries on the 1862 Exhibi- 
tion : 

‘This eminent artist has been very many years attached to the firm of 

Hunt & Roskell. 

‘The shield in silver and iron dedicated to Shakespeare, Milton and Newton, 
is a highly artistic and beautiful work, and, being in repoussé, the exquisite 
touch of the artist remains unimpaired. 

‘The Titan vase is an earlier work. The composition of the figures, bold and 
vigorous in the style of Michael Angelo, is in strong contrast with the 
softer poetry of the shield. 

‘Mr. Vechte’s talents were early recognized by the Queen and late Prince 
Consort, and two very beautiful vases, executed to command, are exhibited 
by gracious permission of Her Majesty.’ 

The Wardens also report in the minutes of the 26th November 1862 

as follows: 


VASE BY ANTOINE VECHTE, 1847 


(See page 123) 
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‘We cannot however refrain from expressing our conviction that the superiority 
of Antoine Vechte over all existing artists in the precious metals, whether 
British or foreign, is as unquestionable in 1862 as it proved to be in 1851 
and 1855, on both of which occasions, as well as on the present, the famous 
Titan vase exhibited by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell was of acknowledged pre- 
eminence.’ 


The above vase and shield were purchased by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company on the 14th May 1890. 


Marks on vase. Nil. 

Weight. 151-7 02. 

Dimensions. Height 2’ 53”. Width 113”. 

Inscription. ‘ANTOINE VECHTE FECIT 1847,’ 

Marks on three plaques on shield. London 1854; ISH and crown above 
(John S. Hunt), 

Diameter. 2' 83". 


LInseription. ‘ANTOINE VECHTE FECIT 1855.’ 


SECT ion 3 MODERN STANDING CUPS ANI 


WAGER CUP, silver-gilt, 1829. 


A lady in Elizabethan costume with ruff, holds two 0% 
which the upper bow! revolves on a swivel. This cup is 
acanthus leaves and acoriis, and bears the Company’ s sii 


and waren in front with diaper pattern 
This is a copy of the design which was commonly ir 
Dutch into this country. The small swivel’cu cup and the { 
are both supposed to have been filled with wine at the s 
problem was then to drink the contents of one & bowl without 
wine from the other. 
Marks. London 1829; W E (William Eaton). 
Weight. 22050z. | 
Dimensions. Height 104", ha 
Arms and inscription, The arms, crest, and motto v Thome c 
Glamorgan, inside lower bowl. Thearms ‘ Sable, a chev 
ermine’. The crest ‘A demi-unicorn ermine, armed, erlaall 
or, supporting a shield sable’. Motto ‘ Virtus invicta gloriosa’. 
Inscription round lower edge of bowl. ‘1847-1897 May God 


and prosper the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths.’ 
Company’s Grace). 
inscription inside bowl. ‘Francis Boone Thomas gave this 
ef perpetual remembrance on the Jubilee year of his t 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 1847 Arprentice, 2854 
1859 Liveryman, 1871 Assistant, 1878 Warden, 1881 Prime 


TWO STANDING CUPS AND COVERS, sere d 183 

The bowl of each cup is cylindrical in form with wide lig 
in two stages. The drum is chased in flat relief with plain 
alternating with Renaissance panels. The under part 
composed of lobes with matted surrounds, the edge bem 
diaper work. The lower portion of the bowl has Six masks 


Plate, 7o 
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(See page 126) 


STANDING CUP AND COVER, AUGSBURG 


(See page 127) 
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bosses. The vase-shaped stem is formed with three masks and brackets 
leading up to a leafage disk on which the body rests. The foot, domed 
in two stages with hollow between, has broad convex flutes on a matted 
ground corresponding with those on the bottom of the bowl. The cover, 
slightly domed and with the same ornamentation as the drum of the body, 
is surmounted by a winged boy. 
Marks. London 1832; (Paul Storr). 
Weight. 40°75 oz. each. 
Dimensions. Height 14”. 
Arms and inscription. 
Arms on covers. 1. The first crest, that of ‘A swan’s head erased issuant from 
an annulet and holding in the beak an annulet’, was the crest granted in 
1894 to Viscount Alverstone, then Sir Richard Everard Webster. 
2. The other crest, that of Fortescue, Baron Carlingford (1874-98), is ‘an 
heraldic tiger supporting in the forepaw a plain shield argent’. 
Inscription. ‘To the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths the gift of the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Alverstone, G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England, Prime 
Warden 1893 and 1899.’ 


STANDING CUP AND COVER (Foreign), silver-gilt, Des te 77; 

The bowl, which is small in proportion to the high stem, has 
protruding lip band and base on which six boys playing musical in- 
struments are seated. The whole is decorated in low relief with scroll 
and strap-work ornament, figures, fruit, masks of boys, circular and oval 
shields containing German hunting scenes, warriors on horses, and other 
elaborate devices on a matted ground. The tall, turned stem rests on a 
drum and is surrounded by figures of seated musicians, dragons, masks, 
and other open-work ornamentation of characteristic German craftsman- 
ship. The foot in two stages is decorated with strap-work in low relief, 
busts, and figures. 

The cover, which overlaps the rim of the bowl, is domed in several 
stages. The finial is a Roman warrior bearing a spear and shield with 
inscription ‘Capitulum Lundense 1596’. 


Marks, C Augsburg (modern). 
Weight. 53:9 0Z. 
Dimensions. Height 223”. 
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STANDING CUP AND COVER (Foreign), silver-gilt. 

Drum-shaped body with spreading lip and decoration in low relief 
illustrating the story of Susanna and the Elders. The stem is formed by 
the figure of a Roman warrior with axe standing on a fluted base. A 
Roman warrior with spear stands on a platform above the cover. 


Marks. Augsburg (modern). 

Weight. 38-2 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 184". 

Arms. Arms on shield: a crowned lion rampant with sword. 


STANDING CUP AND COVER (Foreign). Companion to above. 


Marks. Augsburg (modern). 

Weight. 37-4 0z. 

Dimensions. Height 18”. 

Inscription. Inscription on shield: Capitulum Lundense 1596. 


The three cups and covers last described were given to the Company by 
Walter Prideaux, Clerk of the Company from 1852-82. 


THE STUART CUP (Foreign). 


A tall, silver-gilt, elaborately enamelled and chased standing cup and 
cover, probably of modern German design. The body is double-bellied 
and divided into sixteen sections by ridged flutes running out into bold 
bosses. Each alternate flute is surmounted by a tailed griffon hanging 
head downwards, and each boss is covered by a scroll ornament partly of 
filigree work and leafage enamelled in various colours. The intermediate 
flutes also bear tailed griffons at their bases. The lip is encircled by 
a wire, under which are eight florid leaves bearing bosses of various 
coloured enamels. The stem rises in graduations from the foot, and 
is encircled in its upper portion by a pierced rococo framework in form 
resembling an inverted baluster knop, which bears enamelled flowers. 
The foot, highly domed and divided into six sections with griffons as on 
the body, has a flat band of scroll work enamelled in various colours. 

The cover, in eight sections with ridged flutes, griffons, and enamelled 
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bosses, has a band of scroll-work in green enamel with flowers in red and 
blue raised on it. The centre rises as a six-sided shaft supporting a ball 
in dark blue enamel with open-work cup, and terminates in the figure of 
a boy holding a shield. 

Marks. Nil. 
Weight. 123 0z. 
Dimensions. Height 29’. 


This cup appears to have come into the possession of the Company between 
1850 and 1880 and was presented by William Stuart. 


STANDING CUP AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1839. 


The bowl is circular with spreading lip the convex side of which is 
raised in bosses. The drum is divided into four panels by pilasters and 
caryatid straps. The panels are treated as architectural niches and contain 
figures of St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and the Black Prince. 
The bosses, straps, and lower portion of the bowl, the stem, foot, and 
cover, are all suggested by the Bowes Cup though the solid baluster stem 
bears no comparison with the graceful bracket-work of that cup. 

The cover is surmounted by a horse sejant holding a shield bearing 
the Company’s arms in coloured enamel with the date 1840 at back. 


Marks. London 1839; W B (Wm. Bateman). 
Weight. 122:65 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 193”. 
Arms. Arms of the Company as described above with date. 
Inscription under base: ‘Rundell Bridge et Co, Aurifices Reginae Londini.’ 
The gift of John Gawler Bridge 1840. 


OVIFORM CUP AND COVER, silver-gilt, 1873. PLaTE 78. 

An oviform vase of Grecian type after a design by Wedgwood. The 
vase is decorated by vertical sunk and raised graduating ribs, the lower 
surface being matted, the higher plain, and is encircled by a frieze of 
drapery festoons with narrow beading above and below. The handles 
are formed by two bearded satyr heads with rams’ horns and vines twisted 
in the hair. The small trumpet foot is joined to the body by a beaded 

S 
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neck. A square, pierced, and raised Greek moulding runs round the 
straight edge of the foot. 

The cover rises to a small dome to complete the oviform shape of the 
bowl and is surmounted by an acorn. 


Marks. London 1873; F B T and plume of feathers (Thomas). 

Weight. 35-1 oz. 

Dimensions. Height 10”. ; 

Inscription. Inscription on inner rim of cover: ‘John William Thomas, 
Assistant of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 1852.’ 


OVIFORM CUP AND COVER, 1o02. 

Companion to above but slightly different in detail. The festoons 
which form the frieze are of olives instead of drapery, and the moulding 
round the base is a floral design encircled by strap-work instead of the 
classical square moulding. 


Marks. London 1902; J. B. C. (Carrington). 
Weight. 48-30 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 103”. 


STEEPLE CUP, silver-gilt, 1886. PLATE 79. 


A copy of a James I steeple cup. The bowl is oviform, repoussé 
with leafage and plain strap-work in low relief finished by the graver, 
the ground being finely matted. The stem, a small baluster with three 
beaded brackets attached to it under the bowl, rests on a disk, below 
which is the high trumpet-shaped foot usually found in cups of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.!_ This foot is repoussé in low 
relief like the bowl and stands on a moulded base, with band of ovolo 
moulding. 

The cover, highly domed in form, is decorated in the same manner 
as the bowl, and supports a pierced triangular steeple with spike finial 
resting on three brackets with grotesque animals’ heads. 


Marks. London 1886; R S. (Robert Stocker). 
Weight. 32-2 oz. 
* Cf. the Myddelton Cup, p. 57. 
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Dimensions. Height 212”. 
Arms and inscription. The Company’s arms engraved on bowl under lip in 
small shield. 

The plain strap-work is engraved in every part with inscriptions recording 
events as stated below. 

Inscription inside lid : ‘This Cup and Cover on which are recorded the principal 
events which have occurred during the 50 years’ reign of H.M. Queen 
Victoria, is most respectfully presented to the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths by George Lambert, who had the honour to fill the position 
of Prime Warden during the Jubilee Year, May 27, 1887-8.’ 


STANDING CUP, silver-gilt, 1887. 
Bowl straight-sided with a wide band of matting. Baluster stem 
with three beaded bands and low, domed foot. 


Marks. London 1887; R R 
A R} andcrown. Hunt & Roskell. 
JMH 

Weight. 17:55 02. 

Dimensions. Height 93". 

Arms and inscription. Arms of the Mercers’ Company—Gules, a demi-virgin, 
couped below the shoulders, issuing from clouds all proper vested or 
crowned with an Eastern crown of the last, her hair dishevelled and 
wreathed round the temple with roses of the second all within an orle of 
clouds proper. 

Motto: Honor Deo. 
(This coat of arms was granted to the Mercers’ Company in 1568.) 
Inscription on foot: ‘The gift of the Mercers’ Company to commemorate 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria 1887.’ 
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SECTION 4. DOMESTIC AND TABLE PLATE, 
1740-1925. 


§ Sxuff-Boxes and Miscellaneous. 


OAK SNUFF-BOX. 
Mounted in silver; round, with lift-off cover and two inscriptions. 


Marks. Nil. 

Inscription on band. ‘Fulham Bridge opened A. D. 1729 by H.R.H. George 
Prince of Wales. Freed July 1880.’ 

Inscription on small disk in centre of lid. ‘The gift of Henry Sykes 
Thornton Esq.’ Elected to Court 1854, Prime Warden 1867. 


OBLONG BOX, silver-gilt. 

The body is divided into two parts, each with a separate lid. On the 
outer lid is a representation of the story of the Good Samaritan. The 
inner lid is engraved with scrolled borders and the arms of the Company. 


Marks. Nil. 

Weight. 7:1 oz. 

Dimensions. Length 33”. Width 22’. 

Inscription on front. ‘Jno. Derussat London, Fecit. 1756, and bequeathed it to 
the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 1807.’ 


OAK SNUFF-BOX, 1835. 
Round, with lift-off lid and silver-gilt double opening lining. In 
centre of lid the arms of the Company. 


Marks. London 1835, W. N. (William Nixon). 

Inscription engraved inside lid. ‘Goldsmiths’ Hall erected A.D. MDCCCXXXV. 

This box, made out of the oak of the old Hall, was presented to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company by their Architect, Philip Hardwick, 15th July 1835.’ 


OAK SNUFF-BOX. 
Circular, made from the wood forming part of the structure of old 
Goldsmiths’ Hall 1669-1832, with engraved plate representing the old 


Hall, and a Charles II shilling in lid. 
The gift of Francis Boone Thomas 1892. 
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SNUFF-BOX. 
Dark tortoise-shell, gold mounted, with chased gold band and 
enamelled portrait of Edward VI. 

Marks. Nil. 

Inscription. ‘Given by Jno. Gawler Bridge 1840 to Wm. Taylor Copeland Ald. 
M.P. his colleague on the Court of Assistants and is now presented to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company by his Son W. F. M. Copeland also an Assistant and 
a past Prime Warden 1900.’ John Gawler Bridge, elected to the Court 1831, 
Prime Warden 1839; a member of the firm of Rundell & Bridge. Wm. 
Taylor Copeland, elected to the Court 1828, Prime Warden 1837 and 1851. 
Wn. Fowler Mountford Copeland, elected to the Court 1870, Prime Warden 
1878; of the firm of Copeland, successors to Spode. 


TWO DEERSFOOT SNUFF-BOXES, 1850. Mounted in silver. 
Marks. London 1850; maker’s mark, W. E. (Wm. Eaton). 
Inscription. ‘My first Buck as a Master Keeper of the Walthamstow Walk in 
the Forest of Hainault 1850. W. T. Copeland.’ 


PIQUET SNUFF-BOX. ~ 
Oval, inlaid with fine piquet-work in gold on top and bottom, and 
with an oblong gold plaque of Amorini kite-flying let into lid. Lined 
with gold and engraved inside lid. 
Marks illegible. 
Inscription inside lid. 
‘Presented to the Goldsmiths’ Coy. by James Henderson Watherston 
a Member of the Court of Assistants.’ 
‘James Brand Esq., Prime Warden 
‘John Knowles Esq. A. D. 
: : Wardens. 
‘Alderman Sir Thos. Gabriel, Bart. 1874.’ 
‘Stewart Pixley Esq. 
Inscription on rim of box. ‘Nachette a Paris.’ 


MONEY-CHANGERS AND DIAMOND MERCHANTS’ SCALES 
AND WEIGHTS. 


Three boxes of weights. The first of ‘James Tallman at the sine of 
the Porrige Pot on London Bridge’ contains scales and weights for 


1 It was stated by J. G. Bridge that this snuff-box originally belonged to King George IV. 
See letter from W. F. M. Copeland in 1gog. 
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seventeenth: and eighteenth-century coins. The second is incomplete. 
It includes weights only, made at Mons and Antwerp for seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century coins of England, Portugal, France, Spain, &c. The 
third contains a diamond merchant’s scales and carat weights. 


The first and third were acquired in 1924, the second presented in 1925 by 
E. A. Ebblewhite. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEDAL. 


Presented to the Company after the South African War by command of His 
Majesty King Edward VII in 1902, in recognition of the Company’s assistance in 
connexion with the City Imperial Volunteers. 


BRACELET, Gold Filagree. 


Presented to the Company by Caleb Joshua Reuben Smith, a member of the 
Livery, in 1906. 


JEWELLED ORNAMENT IN SILVER. 
The gift of William Augustus Steward, a member of the Livery, in 1925. 


SMALL BEAKER AND TWOPENNY-PIECE dated 1797. 


The beaker was raised by Robert Stocker, apprentice, June 1884, from a fellow 
twopenny-piece. 


SMALL SILVER CUP raised from a George IV five-shilling piece. 
The rim of the cup shows the inscription round the edge of the coin. 

Punch ladles are often found hammered up in this way out of coins to 

show the skill of the craftsman in keeping the inscription round the edge 


intact. 


Raised by Joseph Miatt, a pensioner of the Company, in 1902, and presented 
to the Company by his widow, Ada Mary Miatt, in 1921 as a thank-offering, 


MEDAL, silver-gilt. 
To commemorate the British Empire Exhibition, 1924-5. 
Presented by the Royal Mint in 1925. 
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WARKWICK CRG FRAME, 1740 


(See page 135) 
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§ Miscellaneous Domestic Plate. 


TWO WARWICK CRUET FRAMES, 1740. PLATE 80, 

The frame consists of three large and two small rings, with two 
additional smaller rings on the outside, and is connected with the cinquefoil 
flat base plate by four scrolled brackets standing on shell-shaped feet. 
In the frame stand one large and two small castors with pierced and 
chased tops and two cut-glass cruets with silver neck mounts, spouted 
lids and recurving scroll-shaped handles. A cartouche is attached to the 
front of the frame bearing the arms of the Company. A central rod, 
surmounted by a handle formed of rococo scrolls, passes through the 
middle of the base plate. The two castors appear originally to have 
been used for Jamaica and Cayenne pepper, the third for sugar or salt. 

The original cruets probably had small movable silver caps which 
fitted, when removed, into the rings at the side of the frame. The new 
caps, which are copied from a model of about 1730, appear to have been 
added in 1861. 

Marks. London 1740; R B (Richard Bailey). 


Marks on oil and vinegar cruets. London 1861; RG (Garrard). 
Weights. 1. 94:5 02.; 2. 93°75 0z. (excluding vinaigrettes). 


Dimensions. Height 10”. Extreme width 113”. 
Arms. Arms of Company. 
(These frames formed part of a large quantity of plate made for the Company 


in 1740.) 


SIX BEER MUGS, 1740. 


Half-pint measure of the bulbous form and ogee outline common in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Double-scrolled handles. Engraved 
with the arms of the Company. ) 

Marks. London 1740; R B (Richard Bailey). 


Weights. About 11-5 oz. each. 
(These were part of a set of twelve made for the Company in 1740.) 
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THREE OVAL BREAD (OR CAKE) BASKETS, 1826. PuatTeE 81. 


Resting on four applied feet. The sides are curved and pierced with 
diaper pattern and scrolls. There is an applied border of cast and chased 
rococo scroll-work, with two female masks at each end. The hinged 
handle is in the form of a wide arch. Arms of the Company engraved. 

The design is taken from a model of the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and is not unlike some of the later baskets made by Paul Lamerie. 

Marks. London 1826; R S (Richard Sibley). Stamped ‘ Makepeace, London’. 


Weights. 1. 78-1 0z.; 2. 76-1 02.; 3. 76-7 02. 
Dimensions. Length 152". 


SIX DESSERT STANDS. 


Silver-gilt, with pierced bowls standing on high vase-shaped stems 
decorated with leopards’ masks. 


Marks. London one 1857, five 1858; R G and crown (Garrard). 
Weight. About 64 oz. each. 
Dimensions. Height 14”. 


SIX DESSERT STANDS, as above. 


Marks. London 1879; R G and crown (Garrard). 
Weight. About 46 oz. each. 
Dimensions. Height 102’. 


SIX WAITERS. 


Silver, with ribbed borders decorated with shells and_ scrolls. 
Company’s arms engraved. 
Marks. London 1740; R B (Richard Bailey). 


Weight. About 12 oz. each. 
Dimensions. Width 6”. 


FOUR WAITERS. Silver, with same decoration as above. 


Marks. Two, London 1740; H P (Humphrey Payne). 
Two, London 1875; R. G. and crown (Garrard). 

Weight. About 29 oz. each. 

Dimensions. Width 10". 
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TWO WAITERS. 


Silver, with round gadrooned border and arms of Company engraved. 
within a band. 


Marks. London 1792; J C_ (James Crouch). 
T H (Thomas Haunam). 
Weight. 7o oz. each. 


Dimensions. Width 16’. 


CIGAR BOX, Igo1. PLATE 82. 


Oblong in shape and plain in execution, all ornament being confined 
to the bold gadroon mounts which are relieved along the base and at 
the corners by conventional leafage. The lid is recessed and raised to 
form a panel of smaller dimension which is surrounded by a border of 
scrolls and leafage similar in design to the early work of Paul Lamerie. 
Within this panel a representation of the Company’s arms in high relief 
forms the central feature of the box. The interior is lined with cedar 
wood. 

Marks. London 1901 ; J. B. C. (Carrington). 

Weight. 103-10 02. 

Dimensions. Height 4”. Length 113”. Width 732’. 

Arms and inscription. Inscription inside lid: ‘To the Worshipful Company 


of Goldsmiths. The Gift of Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., Prime Warden 
IgoI-2.’ 


TWO SUGAR BASINS AND LADLES, 1907. 


The bowl is a blunt oval with doubled depression. Its edge is 
formed by elaborate scrolls and leafage of Louis XIV design, and below 
this the two principal panels bear respectively a view of the Hall as it 
existed from 1634 to the Great Fire of 1666, and from its restoration after 
the Fire in 1669 to 1830, and the arms of the Company, each being 
surrounded by conventional leaf and flower ornament on a matted 
ground. The sides of the panels are plain, and to these the handles are 
attached ostensibly supported by modelled figures of boys. The design 

T 
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of these handles is original, taking the form of two ridged members with 
terminal volutes, and so formed that wreaths of flowers can be placed in 
the deep hollows thus obtained. The trumpeted foot is treated in four 
sections in a similar style to the bowl, and rests on four scrolled feet. 


Marks. Basins, London 1907. Ladles, 1908; C & Co. (Carrington). 
Weight. 1. 67:45 oz. Ladle 3-7 oz. 
2. 69'I Oz. Ladle 3°6 oz. 
Dimensions. Height 68”. 
Arms and inscription. Arms of Carrington engraved with inscription: ‘The 
Gift of John Bodman Carrington. Prime Warden 1903-4. The Goldsmiths’ 
Company.’ 


FOUR FLOWER VASES, 1902. 


Silver-gilt on four claw feet with looped handles and chased festoons 
of acanthus leaves and masks in the classical style of the late eighteenth 
century. 

Marks. London 1go2; J B C (Carrington). 

Weights. 1. 22:45 0Z.; 2. 21°9 0Z.; 3. 21°8 02.; 4. 22:2 02, 

Dimensions. Height 8%". 


inscription: Inscription beneath feet: ‘The Gift of Wm. Trotter, June 1902. 
Prime Warden 1886-87.’ 


§ Soup Tureens, Sauce Boats, Plates, &c. 


SEVEN SOUP TUREENS, with shell and gadroon borders, claw feet 
and acanthus-leaf decoration. The arms of the Company engraved. 
Loose linings, all later marked RG (Garrard). 


Marks. 3 London 1819; RS (Richard Sibley). 
2 do. 1835; WB (Wm. Bellchambers). 
2 do. 1858; RG and crown (Garrard). 
Weight without linings. 1. 178-5 0z.; 2. 1828 02.; 3. 179°3 02.} 4. 182-4 02. ; 
5. 185:5 0z.; 6. 169-4 0z.; 7. 165-7 oz. 
Total weight of linings. 237-6 oz. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHT SOUP PLATES, shell and gadroon borders. 


Marks. 18 London 1810; PS (Paul Storr) (;S). 
18 do. 1827; RG and crown (Garrard). 
30 do. 1841; WB (Wm. Bateman and 
DB David Ball). 
12 do. 1851; RG and crown (Garrard). 


Total weight. 1939°89 oz. 
ENTREE DISHES AND COVERS, with shell and gadroon borders. 


Marks. 6 oblong London 1823; RS (Richard Sibley). 
4 oblong do. 1858; RG (Garrard). 
4 round with fluted covers do. 1823; RS (Richard Sibley). 
6 round do. 1858; RG and crown (Garrard). 
20 


Total weight—oblong. 885 oz. 
Total weight—round (silver only). 579 02. 
Four round covers are plated. 


DINNER PLATES, with shell and gadroon borders. 


Marks. 3 London 1809; PS (Paul Storr) @js). 
Coen do, 1610; do. do. 
37 AG) TOLL; ao. do. 
I ma.) 1620° LLT. 
60 do. 1827; RG and crown (Garrard). 
47 do. 1851; do. do. 
84 do. 1841; WB (Wm. Bateman and 


DB David Ball). 
i (no marks). 


300 
Total weight. 7024-31 oz. 


THIRTY-SIX SAUCE BOATS. 

The bodies, plain with uneven edge, standing on three feet which are 
decorated with leopards’ masks and rest on shells. The handles are in 
the form of dolphins with heads raised. 


Marks. 4 London 1748; HP (Humphrey Payne). 
32 do, 1803; PB 


AB (Peter, Ann, and Wm. Bateman). 
WB 
Weight. About 23 oz. each. 
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FORTY-TWO SAUCE BOATS of smaller size than above, with 
gadroon borders and three legs with shell feet and decoration. The 
scrolled handles are attached by both ends to the body. 


Marks. 7 London 1761; JP. (John Payne). 
34 do. 1803; RS (Robt. Salmon). 
I dow. a85E 307). 
Weight. About 14 oz. each. 


§ Salt-Cellars, Castors, Mustard Pots, &c. 


EIGHT SALT-CELLARS, with spoons, silver-gilt. The bowls stand 
on three claw feet surmounted by leopards’ heads which are separated by 
garlands of flowers and grapes chased on finely matted ground. Shell 
and gadroon mouldings round the rims. These are fine examples of 
the work of Paul Storr. PLATE 83. 

Marks. London 1814; (Paul Storr) CS): 

Weight. About 13:5 oz. each. 

Dimensions. Height 23”. Width 4”. 

Acquired in 1gro. 

SPOONS. 


Marks. London 1909 (Garrard). 
Total Weight. 7-9 02. 


EIGHT SALT-CELLARS, with spoons (copies of above). 


Marks. London 1913; HL (Lambert). 

Weight. About 13'5 oz. each. 

Dimensions. Height 23”. Width 4”. 

The gift of Herbert Charles Lambert, Prime Warden 1973. 


EIGHT PEPPER CASTORS, silver-gilt of pyriform outline. The 
design is based on that of the salt-cellars described above. PLATE 83. 


Marks. London 1922; S.G. (Garrard). 
Weight. About 14 oz. each. Height. 73". 
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EIGHT MUSTARD POTS, with spoons, silver-gilt. The design is 
based on that of the salt-cellars described above. PLATE 83. 


Marks. London 1922; S.G. (Garrard). 
Weight. About 15 oz. each. 


EIGHTY SALT-CELLARS, with gadroon borders and circular bowls 
resting on three feet decorated with shells. 


Nos. Marks. 
1-12 London 1741; R B (Richard Bailey). 


R 
tee) «660, )6=6 771; D ae (D. and R. Hennell). 


37-44 do. 1811; S H (Samuel Hennell). 
45-8 London 1819; R S (Richard Sibley). 
49-64 do. 1836; W B (Wm. Bellchambers). 
65-80 do. 1878; R G (Garrard). 
Weight. About 7:5 oz. each. 


TWELVE PEPPER CASTORS of graceful design with gadrooned 
decoration and spiral chasing. Pyriform outline. 


I 
Marks. London 1771; D 
Weight. About 7 oz. each. Height. 6%". 


SIX MUFFINEERS, with gadrooned rims and fluting round lower half 
of the bowls. 
Muffins used to be supplied at the Company’s dinners. 


Marks. 2 London 1805; RH (R. and S. Hennell). 
SH 
2 do. 1810; do. do. 
2 do. 1819; RE (Eames and 
EB Barnard). 
Weight. About 2°8 oz. each. Height. 4". 
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SIXTEEN CAYENNE CASTORS, with narrow necks and bulbous 
bowls encircled by two raised bands. 


Marks. 12 London 1858; R G and crown (Garrard). 
4 do. 1883; WBJ (Barnard). 
Weight. About 4 0z. each. Height. 4". 


TWENTY-FOUR MUSTARD POTS. Plain, of ogee outline with 
gadroon borders. 


Marks. 15 London 1776; T D(T.. Daniel). 
4 do. 1883; WBJ (Barnard). 
5 do. 1901; SG (Garrard). 
Weight. 15 about g oz. each. 
4 about Io oz. each. 
5 about 10 oz. each. 
Height. 5". 


FOUR SOY FRAMES AND BOTTLES, STOPPERS, AND 
LABELS, 1808. 


The frames rest on four ball feet and have six. compartments and 
also holes for stoppers and a central handle of graceful design supported 
by two curved side stays. The decoration is shell and gadroon. 

The bottles are of cut glass with silver mounts and acorn stoppers. 
The labels are for Kyan, Lemon, Soy, Harvey, Chili Vin, Tarragon, 
Walt. Catsup, Anchovy, Mushm. Catsup, Quin, and Camp. Vinr. This 
shows the popularity of sauces at a time when numbers of large joints 
were left on the table at one time. 


Marks. London 1808; WB (william Burwash and Richard Sibley). 
Marks on stoppers. Lion passant. 
One label (Kyan) is later—1865. 


TWELVE CARLTON CRUET FRAMES, BOTTLES, AND 
SPOONS. 
Marks. London 1901; SG (Garrard). 
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§ Lea and Coffee Pots, &c. 


TWO TEA POTS of massive round design with flutings encircling the 
lower part of the body and a plain ledge round the top to prevent spilling. 


Marks. London 1819; R S (Richard Sibley). 
Weight. 1. 38-6 02z.; 2. 37:7 02. 


TWO TEA POTS, smaller than above but of same design. 


Marks. 1 London 1805; RS (? Robt. Salmon). 
I do. 1819; RS (Richard Sibley). 
Weight. 1. 30:8 0z.; 2. 298 oz. 


FOUR CREAM EWERS, same design as tea pots. 


Marks. 3 London 1810; W B (Wm. Burwash). 
RS (Richard Sibley). 
i do. 1910; 5S G (Garrard). 
Weight. About 10°55 oz. each. 


FOUR SUGAR BOWLS, same design as tea pots. 


Marks. 3 London 1827; R S (Richard Sibley). 
I do. rg10; S G (Garrard). 
Weight. About 17 oz. each. 


FOUR MILK JUGS, with trumpet-shaped feet and spiral fluting round 
lower part of body. 


Marks. 3 London 1794; J. D. (J. Denzilow). 
I do. 1g10; S. G. (Garrard). 
Weight. About 11 oz. each. 


FOUR COFFEE POTS. 

Marks. London 1920; S G (Garrard). 

Weight. 1. 39°75 0Z.; 2. 40°5 0Z.; 3. 41:3 0Z.; 4. 41°15 OZ. 
FOUR HOT MILK JUGS. 


Marks. London 1920; S G (Garrard). 
Weight. 1. 38:45 0Z.; 2. 39°4 0Z.; 3. 39°3 0Z.; 4. 39°25 OZ. 
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TWO POWDERED SUGAR BASINS. Plain; round design. 


Marks. London 1890; JNM (Mappin & Webb). 
Weight. 13-6 oz. each. 


TWELVE TOAST RACKS. 


Marks. 3 London 1805; R S (Robt. Salmon). 
g do. t1g01; S G (Garrard). 
Weight. About 15 oz. each. 


TWELVE ASH TRAYS. 


Marks. London 1gat; S G (Garrard). 
Weight. About 4:2 oz. each. 


TWELVE MATCH-BOX CASES. 


Marks. London 1922; S G (Garrard). 
Weight. About 9:5 oz. each. 
The gift of Henry Charles Pearson, Prime Warden, 1921. 


TWO CIGAR-CUTTERS on stands. 


Marks. London 1903; JBC (Carrington). 
Weight. 2:5 oz. each. 


PUNCH LADLE, 2020; 
Oval bowl, and twisted whalebone handle with silver mounts. 
Marks. London 1818. 


ONE LEMON STRAINER. 
Marks. London 1816; a; (Eames & Barnard). 
Weight. 5:7 oz. 


WINE FUNNEL. 


Marks. London 1792; J. D. (J. Denzilow). 
Weight. 5:6 oz. 
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NINETY-FIVE WINE LABELS, engraved with the arms of the 


Company on reverse. 
Marks. 13 no date; 8 1784; 1 1805; 13 1806; 2 1813; 18 1820; 18 1846; 
22 1854. 
Total weight. 47:9 02. 


TWELVE SILVER-MOUNTED CORKS. 
Marks. London 1841; WE (Wm. Eaton). 


EIGHTEEN TEASPOONS OF ONSLOW PATTERN IN SHA- 
GREEN CASE, engraved with the Company’s crest. 


Marks. London 1925; F H & S (Francis Higgins). 


Total Weight. 11.3 oz. 
The gift of John Bodman Carrington in 1926. 


KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS, in tabular statement. 
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All below have the London Hall-mark of the year given. 
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1776. 
1806. 
1810, 
1822, 
1823. 
1826, 
1826. 
1831. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1842, 
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1859. 
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All below have the London Hall-mark of the year given. 
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2 Marks indistinct. 
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Beakers, silver : (1667) 63, 70 ; (1686) 63, 71 ; 
(Newcastle 1754) 78. 

Beer-mugs (1740), 135: 

Belitha, Edward, 75. 

Bell, (Vyner 1666), 96, 97. 

Bellchambers, William, work of, 103, 138, 141. 

Bentley, Benjamin, work of, 75. 

Bernal Sale, preface. 

Best, Marmaduke, work of, 76. 


Birkby, James, work of, 82. 

Birmingham, Assay Office at, 20, 78. 

Blanchard, Robert, 14; gift by, 15. 

Bleeding-bowl, silver (1683), 73. 

Bowes, Sir Martin, 44, 55-7; arms and crest 
of, 55; gifts by, 55-7; figure of, 103 ; 
standing cup and cover presented by, 55- 

Bowes cup: see Cups. 

Box, oblong, silver-gilt, 132. 

—, oval, silver (1705), 75- 

—, tobacco (1695), 75: 

Boxes, 132 ff. 

Boys, William, of Sandwich, 70; arms of, 69. 

Bracelet, gold filagree, 134. 

Bradshaw, Mr., gift by, Io. 

Brattle, Mr., 12. 

Bread (or cake) baskets (Lamerie 1731), 90; 
oval (1826), 136. 

Bremson, Bartholomew, Warden, 2. 

Bridge, John, arms of, 91; work of, 117. 

Bridge, John Gawler, 133; arms of, 91; 
gift by, 91, 129. 

Bridgewater, Supposed Town Mark, 83-4. 

Bristol, Assay Office at, 20, 77-8, 84; hall- 
mark, 77-8. 

Britannia silver, hall-emark of, 20, 64. 

Brymer, W. E., gift by, 113. 

Burwash, William, work of, 100, 142, 143. 


Cake-basket, silver (1731), 89, 90 ; (1826), 136. 
Candelabra : | 

Pair of, silver-gilt (1892), 102. 

Seven-light, silver-gilt (1821), 102; pair of, 
(Storr 1814), 101. Pair of replicas, 
(1892), 102. 

Ten-light, silver (1853), 103-4. 

Thirteen-light, silver (1853), 103. 

Two-light, silver (1740, 1806, 1819), 100. 

Candlesticks : 

Chamber candlestick and extinguisher, 

silver (1815), IOI. 

Table, silver-gilt (Wickes 1737), 99; silver 

(1771, 1812), 100. 
Taper, silver (1761), 99-100. 
Cape, William, work of, 100. 
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Carlisle, Assay Office at, 20; hall-mark of 
8o, 85. 

Carrington, John Bodman, arms of, 138 ; gifts 
by, 138, 145 ; work of, 130, 137, 138, 144. 

Cartwright, Benjamin, work of, 115. 

Carving-forks, silver-handled (1826, 1842), 
147. 

Carving-knives, silver-handled (1826, 1842), 
147 

Casket, oval, silver (1651), 64, 67. 

Caudle cup, silver (circa 1660), 63, 70. 

Cayenne castors (1858, 1883), r42. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 3, 4, 89, 103. 

Chalices, 44 ff. 

Silver (14th century, Florentine), 47. 
Silver-gilt (t4th century, Florentine), 48. 
Charles I, loan exacted from the City by, 9. 
Charles II, exactions of, 14, 83, 97 ; portrait 
of, 83 ; silver canopy of, 13, 70. 

Chawner, Mary, work of, 146-7. 

Chawner, William, work of, 146-7. 

Cheese-knives, silver-handled (1826, 
1842), 147. 

Chester, Assay Office at, 20, 46, 78, 84. 

Child, Sir Francis, r4. 

Chinese engraving, 7; influence on decora- 
tion, 63-4. 

Church plate, spoliation of, in the Reforma- 
tion period, 44-5. See Chalices, Com- 
munion cups, Patens. 

Cigar-box (r90r), 137. 

Cigar-cutters (1903), 144. 

Clarence, Prince Albert Victor, Duke of, ro2. 

Classis Lottery, Company’s plate put into the, 
15. 

Clere, Tobias, arms of, 69; silver tankard 
of, 69-70. 

Coffee-pots (1920), 143. 

Coker, Ebenezer, work of, roo. 

Commonwealth period, 63, 68 

Communion cups, 44 ff. 

Parcel-gilt : (1570) 49 ; (1581) 50. 
Silver : (1561-76) 48-50 ; (carca 1600) 51. 
—, Communion or secular: (1610) 51 ; 
(1640) 52. 
Copeland, Lt.-Col. Alfred James, gifts by, 86 
Copeland, William Fowler Mountford, gift 


by, 133. 


1838, 
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Copeland, William Taylor, gift by, 133. 
Corks, silver-mounted, 145. 
Coronation, Lord Mayor as Chief Butler at, 
56. 
Cream-ewers (1810, 1910), 143. 
Cream-jug, silver (Bristol c#rca 1730), 77: 
Cressener cup: see Cups. 
Cresseners of Earls Colne, Essex, 24. 
Cripps, Wilfred, Old English Plate, Preface. 
Croshawe, Richard, gift by, 9, II. 
Crouch, James, work of, 137. 
Crouch, John, work of, 110, 111, 112. 
Cruet-frames, Warwick (1740), 135- 
Cruet-frames, bottles, and spoons, Carlton 
(1901), 142. | 
Crystal, use of in 16th and 17th centuries, 
22, 
Cunliffe of Headley, Walter, first Baron, go. 
Cunliffe, Lady, gift by, 90 
Cups: 
Cressener cup (1503), 3, 5, 21-4. 
St. Dunstan’s cup, 2, 4, 44-5, 113. 
Charles I and Grace cups: (1613), 65; 
(1616), 7, 47, 65-6; (1619), 7, 66 
Standing cups and covers: 
16th and 17thcenturies, 4, 53 ff 
Silver-gilt and rock crystal (1545), 24-5. 
Bowes cup, silver-gilt and rock crystal 
(1554), 4, 5, 16, 22, 53, 55-6, 129. 
Myddelton cup, silver-gilt (1599), 53, 
57-9: 
Feake cup (1663) and cover (1665), silver 
gilt, 11, 16, 54, 60-1, 89. 
Hanbury cup and cover, silver-gilt (1665), 
II, 16, 54, 59-60, 89. 
With outer casing: (circa 1670) 71-2. 
18th century, Chapter 8. 
(Lamerie 1739), 91 ; (Farren 1740, 1741), 
92; (Kidney 1740), 93. 
roth century, 106, 126 ff. 
Alverstone (1832), 126-7. 
Bridge (1839), 129. 
Mercers Company (1887), 131. 
Oviform cups, Thomas, (1873) 129-30; 
(1902), T30. 
Prideaux (Augsburg), 127-8. ' 
Steeple-cup, Lambert (1886), 6-7, 54 
106, 130-I. 
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Cups (cont.): 
Stuart cup (foreign), 128-9. 
Wager cup, Thomas (1829), 126. 
See Chalices, Communion cups. 
Customs of Company: articles connected 
with, 105, 107 ff. 


Daltry, Thomas, work of, 146. 

Date letter, the, 19-20. 

Dent, Sir Alfred, gift by, 137. 

Denzilow, J., work of, 143, 144. 

Derussat, John, gift by, 132. 

Dessert forks (1908), 146. 

— knives (1897), 146. 

— stands, silver-gilt (1857, 1858, 1879), 136. 

Dinner-plates (1809-41), 139. 

Dish (1556), 30-1; sideboard, silver-gilt 
(Lamerie 1741), 94-5. 

Doe, Sir Charles, r2. 

Domestic and Table Plate, 133 ff. 

Door-keepers’ staves, silver-gilt (1769, 1776), 
II4. 

Drinking-cups, 7, 62 ff. 

Dublin, Assay Office at, 20. 

Duncombe, Valentine, gift by, 15. 

Dunn Gardner Collection, Preface ; acquisi- 
tions from the, 66, 98, 99. 

Dunstan, St., 2, 97; arms of, 2; cup of, 4, 
44-5, 113; effigy of, 4, 113; figure-head 
of, from the Company’s barge, 115; 
image of, 4, 44-5, 113; Salt of, 11. 

Dutch craftsmen, influence of, 7, 8, 63, 126. 


Eames & Barnard, work of, 141, 144. 

Eaton, William, work of, 126, 133, 145, 147. 

Ebblewhite, E. A., gift by, 134. 

Ecclesiastical Plate: see Communion Cups. 

Edinburgh, arms of, 111 ; Assay Office at, 20. 

Edward VI, enamelled portrait of, 133; 
Injunctions of, relating to ecclesiastical 
plate, 44-5. 

Edward VII, 134. 

Eley, C., work of, 146-7. 

Eley, William, work of, 146-7. 

Elizabeth, Queen, coronation cup of, 56. 

Elizabethan decoration, 22, 53, 62. 

Enamel, use of, 22, 30-2, 55; 
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Engraving, Elizabethan, 22, 46; Charles I], 
59; 18th century, 89, 92. 

Entree dishes and covers (1823, 1858), 139. 

Ewer (1574), 31-2; helmet-shaped, silver-gilt 
(«741), 89, 94. 

—, silver-gilt (1885), 119. 

Exeter, Assay Office at, 20, 46, 77, 80, 84; 
hall-mark of, 20, 21, 26, 77, 78, 80, 84, 86. 


Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park, 105-6; 


purchase of plate at the, 17. 

— of 1862 at South Kensington, Preface, 
106; exhibition of Company’s plate at the, 
17-18, 121, 124; purchases at, 17-18, 


Farren, Thomas, 16,17; work of, 16, 92-3. 

Feake, William, arms of, 60; gift by, 60-1. 

Feake cup: see Cups. 

Fearn, William, work of, 146-7. 

Fire of London, effect of, 11-3, 113. 

Fish-forks (1901), 146. 

Fish-knives (1875, 1881, 1897), 146. 

Fish-servers (1826, 1838, 1847), 147. 

Flaxman designs, 17, 54, IOI, 105. 

Flower-vases, silver-gilt (1902), 138. 

Foreign craftsmen, influence of, 1, 4, 7, 53, 

63, 87 ff. 

Forks, introduction of, 29, 64, 80. 

Forks, gilt dessert (1883, 1897), 147. 

—, large and small (1806-1881), 146. 

—, three-pronged, silver: (1712) 86; (1732) 86. 

French craftsmen, influence of, 8, 63, 88, 95, 
106. 

Fuller, Thomas, of Statenborough, 70; arms 
of, 69. 


Gardner, Charles, 16. 

Garrard, J., work of, 102, I19, 120, 146-7. 
Garrard, James Mortimer, gift by, I19. 
Garrard, R., work of, 118, 135, 136, 138-43. 
Garrard, S., work of, 142-4. 

‘Gates of the Holy City’, modelled in silver- 
gilt inlaid with precious stones, 120. 
German craftsmen, influence of, 4, 7, 53, 127, 

128. 
Ghirlandaio, Dominico, 104. 
Gibbon, Simon, gift by, 9, 38-9. 
Gibbon salt: see Salts. 
Gibbs, William, sale of plate to, 11. 
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Gifts by: 

Alston, Henry Carter, 113. 

Alverstone, Viscount, 106, 127. 

Blanchard, Robert, 15. 

Bowes, Sir Martin, 55-7. 

Bradshaw, Mr., ro. 

Bridge, John Gawler, 91, 129. 

Brymer, W; E113; 

Carrington, John Bodman, 138, 145. 

Copeland, Lt.-Col. Alfred James, 86. 

Copeland, William Fowler Mountford, 133. 

Copeland, William Taylor, 133. 

Croshawe, Richard, 9, II. 

Cunliffe, Lady, go. 

Dent, Sir Alfred, 137. 

Derussat, John, 132. 

Ebblewhite, E. A., 134. 

Feake, William, 60-1. 

Garrard, James Mortimer, 119. 

Gibbon, Simon, 9g, 38-9. 

Hambro, Henry Charles Thomas, 76. 

Hanbury, Richard, 60. 

Hardwick, Philip, 132. 

Japanese Government, 120. 

Lambert, George, 7, 47 ff., 54,67, 80, 81, 
110-12, 131. 

Lambert, Herbert Charles, 140. 

Matthey, George, 73. 

Mercers’ Company, 131. 

Miatt, Ada Mary, 134. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, 39. 

Mullens, Sir John Ashley, 28. 

Parker, John, ro. 

Pearson, Henry Charles, 144. 

Penfold, John Wornham, 75. 

Portman, John, 15. 

Poynder, Thomas Henry Allers, 109, 110. 

Prideaux, Walter, 128. 

Pugh, James, 115. 

Rogers, Richard, 9, 39-41. 

Royal Mint, 134. 

Seymour, Thomas, 41-3. 

Shaa, Sir Edmund, 56 x. 

Smith, Caleb Joshua Reuben, 134. 

Smith, William Carrington, 70. 

Smithes, Alderman, 9. 

Snow, Sir Jeremiah, 15. 
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Gifts by (cont.) : 


Steward, William Augustus, 134. 

Stocker, Robert, 134. 

Streeter, Edwin W., 120. 

Stuart, William, 106, 129. 

Thomas, Francis Boone, 73, 111, 115, 126, 
129, 132, 

Thornton, Henry Sykes, 132. 

Trotter, William, 138. 

Tutt, Mr., ro. 

Vyner, Sir Robert, 14 ., 16, 96-7. 

Vyner, Sir Thomas, 15, 97. 

Vyner, Colonel W. H., 98. 

Watherston, James Henderson, 133. 

Wellby, .Major Edwin Victor, 68. 

Williams, Colonel Sir Robert, Bart., 
82, 


Glasgow, Assay Office at, 20. 
Goldsmith, craft of the, 4 ff.; specialization, 


6and m. 


Goldsmiths’ Company : 


Almsbox, 113-14. 

Arms of, 2-3, 39, 59, 60, OI, 92, 94-6, 98, 
102, 103, I13-15, 117, 118, I2i, 126, 
129, 131, 132, 135-8, 145. 

Banking and the, 14-15. 

Barge, 115; picture of, ib. 

Charter, the original (1327), 19; Charter 
granted by Richard II (1392), 103. 

Corporate title of, 113. 

Exactions of Charles I and the Parlia- 
mentary Party, 9, I1; exactions of 
Charles II, 14. 

Fines in the form of plate, ro, 

‘Give up day’, 2. 

Hall-marks, 18-20, passim. 

Mace, Iog. 

Plate, collection of, in the seventeenth 

century, 8-15. 

gifts of, to, I-2, 9-11, 14-16 (for list of 
benefactors see Gifts). 

loan of, to Lord Mayors and Sheriffs, 
8, 12, 96. 

restoration of the benefactors’ plate 
(1741), 16, 95. 

sale of, in 1627, 9; in 1637, Io-11; in 
1667, 13, 16,97; in 1711, 15, 16. 
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Goldsmiths’ Company (cont.) : 
Religious element of the pre-Reformation 
Guild, 2. 
Seal, 113. 
Wardens : duties in connexion with assay- 
ing and hall-marking, 1. 
handing over of plate and punches 
to their successors by, 2. 
searches in markets, fairs, and towns 
by, 1, 5, 6, 38. 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, 2, 7 2. 
the second (1634-66), 10; destruction in the 
Great Fire (1666), 12, 13, 132; view of, 137. 
the third (1669-1830), 132 ; view of, 137. 
the fourth (1835), 17, 105, 119, 132. 

— —, Assay Office at, 18-20. 

Goldsmiths’ Jubilee, or London’s Triumph, 
14 97. 

Goldsmiths’ Row, concentration of the trade 
in, 5-6. 

Gosson, Richard, gift of plate by, 13. 

Gothic forms of decoration, 3. 

Grace cups: see Cups. 

Grammar, Mr., 15. 

Great Fire of 1666, 11, 12, 13, 113. 

Group in silver (1854), representing the busi- 
ness duties of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
120-1. 

Group in silver (1854), representing the benevo- 
lence of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 121. 

Grub Street, Cripplegate, meeting of the 
Court in, r2. 

Guthrie Collection, 27. 


Hall-marks, note on, 18-20. 
Britannia and the lion’s head erased, 20, 64. 
Extinct Provincial Offices and Marks, 20. 
Examples of, and notes on: Bristol, 77, 78, 
84; Carlisle, 80, 85; Exeter, 26, 46, 77, 
78, 84, 86; Hull, 80, 82; Leicester, 
81, 82; Lincoln, 80, 84; Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 20, 46, 77-8, 84; York, 46, 
76, 80, 82, 84; York and church plate, 
46, 
Frame containing fifteen genuine hall-marks 
of different dates (1570 to 1730) cut out 
of pieces of old plate, 76, 
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Hall-marks (cont): 

Leopard’s head, 18-20, 64, 77, 79, (earliest 
instance of), 81. 

Lion passant guardant, 20, 25, 64. 

Sovereign’s head, 20. 

Hambro, Henry Charles Thomas, gift by, 76. 

Hanbury, Richard, gift by, 60. 

Hanbury cup: see Cups. 

Handcock, William, of Twyford, co. West- 
meath, arms of, 109-10, 

Hanet, Paul, work of, 86. 

Hans Holbein the Younger, 3-4. 

Harache, Peter, 87. 

Hardwick, Philip, 17; gift by, 132. 

Harrington, Robert, work of, 82. 

Harrison, Sheriff, 9. 

Haunam, Thomas, work of, 137. 

Hennell, D. and R., work of, 141. 

Hennell, R. and S., work of, 112, 113. 

Hennell, Samuel, work of, 141. 

Heraldry : 

Arms of: Bowes, Sir Martin, 55; Boys of 
Sandwich impaling Fuller, 69; Bridge, 
John Gawler, 91 ; Carrington, 138 ; City 
of London, 110, 112, 113; Clere, Tobias, 
69; Cressener quartering Mortimer',23-4; 
Dunstan, St.,2; Edinburgh, 111; Feake, 
William, and Mary (Weatherall) his wife, 
60-1; Fuller, Thomas, of Statenborough, 
69; Goldsmiths’ Company, Title-page, 
2-3) 39) 59; 60, QI, 92, 94-6, 98, 102, 103, 
113-15, 117, 118, 121, 126, 129, 131, 132, 
135-8, 145; Goldsmiths’ Company and 
Sir Robert Vyner, 96; Gray of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 35 ; Handcock, William, of 
Twyford, co. Westmeath, 109-10; Hull, 
town of, 82; Legh of Lyme, 31, 32; 
Lincoln, city of, 84; Littledale of White- 
haven, 69; Lovell of co. Norfolk impaling 
Porter of co. Worcester, 93; Mansfield, 
Earls of, 111; Mercers’ Company, 131; 
Myddelton, Sir Hugh, 58; Paramour 
impaling Clere, 69; Plomer (or Plumer) 
impaling those of Hanbury, 90; Poynder, 
Thomas, 110 ; Rogers, Richard, of Little 
Nesse, Salop, 40; Royalarms: George I, 
108; George II, 111; George III, 110; 
Saunders of Norfolk, 73; Thomas of 
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Heraldry: Arms of (cont.): 
Wenvoe, Glamorgan, 126; Tunstall of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 73 ; Vyner, 
Sir Robert, 96. 

Badges of: Goldsmiths’ Company, 94 ; 
Great Britain before the Union with 
Ireland, 109; Royal badge of kings of 
England laying claimto throne of France, 
109 ; Royal badge for Ireland before the 
Union, 109. 

Crests of: Alverstone, Viscount, 127; 
Bowes, Sir Martin, 55 ; BoysofSandwich, 
69; Bridge, John Gawler, 91 ; Carling- 
ford, Fortescue, Baron (1874-98), 127 ; 
Gardner, William Dunn, of Chatteris, 
99; Goldsmiths’ Company, Frontispiece, 
95; Gray of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 35 ; 
Legh of Lyme, 30, 31; Littledale of 
Whitehaven, 69 ; Thomas of Wenvoe, 
Glamorgan, 115, 126; Vyner, Sir Robert, 
96. 

Heriot, George, 103, 104. 

Higgins, Francis, work of, 145, 147. 

Hinde, John, 13. 

Hoare, Sir Richard, 14. 

Hodgson, Thomas, 75. 

Hosier, Mr., and restoration of benefactors’ 

plate, 16. 

Hot-milk jugs (1920), 143. 

Hourglass Salts, 33. 

Huguenots, influence of, on the goldsmiths’ 
art, 8, 87, 88, 109 x. 

Hull mark, 80, 82. 

—, spoon, 82. 

Hunt & Roskell, work of, 17, 103, 104, 106, 
I20-I, 124-5, I3I. 

Hunt, John S., work of, 125. 


Image of St. Dunstan, silver-gilt, 4, 44-5, I13. 

Inkstand (Lamerie 1741), 95. 

Inscriptions: in memory of benefactors, 9; 
on base of seven-light candelabra, ror; on 
caudle cup, 70; on cigar-box, 137 ; on 
communion cup, 51; on the Company’s 
common seal, 113; on the Company’s 
mace, 110; oncover of oviform cup, 130; 
on flower-vases, 138 ; on the Gibbon salt, 
39; on grace cup, 66; on the Hanbury 
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Inscriptions (cont.) : 
standing cup, 60 ; on maplewood wine- 
bowl, 115; on the Myddelton standing 
cup, 57; on oblong box, 132; on piquet 
snuff-box, 133 ; on plateau, 119 ; on the 
Rogers salt, 40; on rose-water dishes, 
II7; on salt and cover, 36; on the 
Seymour salt, 43 ; on sideboard dish, 95 ; 
on silver bell, 96; on silver tankard, 73; 
on silver tankard made from the corona- 
tion canopy of Charles II, 69 ; on snuff- 
boxes, 132, 133; on standing cups, 127 ; 
on steeple-cup, 131; on sugar-basins, 
138 ; on tazza, in Japanese, 120; on 
tobacco-box dated 1695, with further 
inscription on parchment in box, 75; on 
the Vechte vase and shield, 125; on 
Wager cup, 126; on waterman’s badge, 
II5 ; on wine-cup, 28. 

Ions of Exeter, work of, 26, 77, 83. 

Issod, Thomas, work of, 72. 


James I steeple-cup, copy of, 6-7, 54, 106, 
130-I. 

Japanese Government, gift of tazza by, 120. 

Jardinieres, silver-gilt (1895), I20. 

Jewelled ornament in silver, 134. 

Johnson, Martin, work of, 113. 

Jones, Inigo, dealings of the Companywith, ro. 

Jones, John, Exeter goldsmith, 26, 77, 84. 

Jordan, Thomas, The Goldsmiths’ Jubilee, or 
London’s Triumph, 14 1., 97. 


Kidney, William, work of, 93. 
Knives, gilt dessert (1883, 1897), 147. 


Ladyman, John, work of, 86, 

Lambert, George, gifts by, 7, 47, 54, 67, 80, 
81, IIO-12, I3I. 

Lambert, Herbert Charles, gift by,140; work 
of, ib. 

Lamerie, Paul, and restoration of benefactors’ 
plate, 16, 17; career and period of, 87-90; 
work of, 30, 89-91, 94, 95, 98- 

Laud, Archbishop, 47. 

Leicester, mark of (and spoon circa 1631), 
81-2. 

Lemon-strainer (1816), 144, 
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Leopard’s-head: see Hall-marks. 

Levy, William, 108, 112. 

Lincoln, arms of, 84; Assay Office at, 20, 77 ; 
hall-mark of, 80, 84. 

Littledale, Anthony, of Whitehaven, 70 ; arms 
of, 69. 

Lock, Nathaniel, work of, 74. 

London hall-mark, 1, 18-20, passimt. 

Lorenzo de Medici, 104. 

Louis XIV period, 88, 114, 137. 

Louis XV period, 89. 


Maces, 107 ff. 
Irish (1728), now the official mace of the 

Company, 16, 108-10. 

Makepeace, work of, 136. 

Makers’ marks, 19-20, 64, 71. 

Mallet, ivory (1667), 96, 97. 

Mappin & Webb, work by, 144. 

Martin, Richard, 13. 

Masterpiece required from craftsmen by 
Company in 1607, 7. 

Match-box cases (1922), 144. 

Matthey, George, gift by, 73. 

Maunday, William, work of, 67. 

Mazer bowl (1510), 21, 24. 

Medal, silver-gilt, to commemorate the British 
Empire Exhibition of 1924-5, 134. 
Mercers’ Company, arms of, 131 ; gift by, ib. 

Miatt, Ada Mary, gift by, 134. 

Miatt, Joseph, work of, 134. 

Michael Angelo, 104, 123, 124. 

Milk-jugs (1794, 1910), 143. 

Milton, medallion of, on the Vechte shield, 

a22: 

Monteith, or punch-bowl, silver-gilt (cca 
1709), 16, 74. 

Moore, Andrew, work of, 60. 

Morgan, John Pierpont, gift by, 30. 

Morgan, Octavius, his early researches, 
Preface. 

Muffineers (1805, 1810, 1819), 141. 

Mullens, Sir John Ashley, gift by, 28. 

Mustard-pots (1776, 1883, 1901), 142. 

—, with spoons, silver-gilt (1922), 141. 

Mustard-spoons (1776, 1875-1897), 146. 

Myddelton, Sir Hugh, 14, 57-9; arms of, 
58. 
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Neptune, silver-gilt figure of, 37, 94. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Assay Office at, 20, 
46, 77, 84; hall-mark of, 78. 

New River Company, 59. 

New Sterling Silver, 20, 64. 

Newton, medallion of, on the Vechte shield, 
123. 

Norwich, Assay Office at, 46, 77, 78, 84. 

Nuremberg craftsmen, influence of, 4, 37, 


53) 55: 


Parker, John, gift by, ro. 
Parker, Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
45: 
Paten-covers : 
Parcel-gilt : (1570), 49; (1581), 50. 
Silver : (1591 ?, 1615), 51 ; (1625, 1691), 52. 
Patens, Elizabethan, 45 ff. 
Silver: (1627, 1715), 52. 
Payne, Humphrey, 16, 17; work of, 100, 136. 
Payne, John, work of, 98, 140. 
Payne, Joseph, work of, 115. 
Pearce, Edmund, work of, 74. 
Pearson, Henry Charles, gift by, 144. 
Peg tankard (York, 1670), 76. 
Pemberton, Sir James, 8. 
Penfold, John Wornham, gift by, 75. 
Penfold, Miles Poole, 75. 
Pepper-castors (1771), 141. 
Pepper-castors, silver-gilt, 1922, 140. 
Peppin, Susanah, work of, 146. 
Pepys, Samuel, Diary quoted, 42, 97; stand- 
ing cup and cover of, 71-2. 
Plateau, silver-gilt (1834), 118-19. 
Platel, Peter, Lamerie apprenticed to, 87, 88. 
Poole, Miles, 75. 
Poole, Thomas, 75. 
Porringers, silver: (1705), 64, 743 (Exeter 
1719), 64, 77: 
—and covers, silver : (1658), 68 ; (1680), 64, 72. 
Portarlington, Ireland, mace formerly be- 
longing to corporation of, Tog. 
Portman, John, 14.%.; gift by, 15. 
Poynder, Thomas, arms of, IIo. 
Poynder, Thomas Henry Allers, gift by, 109, 
TIO, 
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Preedy, Jos., work of, 113. 
Prideaux, Walter, gift by, 128. 
Print, engraved or enamelled, 22, 29. 
Pugh, James, gift by, 115. 
Punch-bowl : see Monteith. 
Punch-ladle (1818), 144. 


Queen Anne period, 16, 64, 74, 75, 86, 88, 89. 


Reformation, the English, its effect on gold 
and silver work, 4, 79, 113; its influence 
on the decoration of church plate, 44~7. 

Regalia, made by Sir Robert Vyner for 
Charles II, 42, 97. 

Renaissance designs, 21 ff., 33, 34, 126. 

Restoration period, design and decoration of 
the, 7-8, 13, 63. 

Richard II, grant of charter to the Company 
by, 103. 

Robins, Thomas, work of, 102. 

Rococo period, 16, 17, 54, 87 ff. 

Roe, Nathaniel, work of, 75. 

Rogers, Richard, 39, 41; arms of, 40; gift 
by, 9, 39-41. 

Rogers salt : see Salts. 

Rose, Tudor, use of, 22. 

Rose-water dishes, silver-gilt: (1829), 117; 
(1851), 118 See Dishes and Ewers. 

Royal Mint, gift by, 134. 

Rundell, Philip, work of, 102, 117. 

Rundell & Bridge, work of, 17, 101, 105, 117- 
Ig, 129, 133. 


Saddler, Thomas, work of, 86. 
Salmon, Robert, work of, 140, 144. 
Salt-cellars, with gadroon borders and circu- 
lar bowls (1741-1878), 141. 
—, with spoons, silver-gilt (1814, 1913), 140. 
Salts, ceremonial, Chapter 3. 
St. Dunstan’s salt, 11. 
Salt, (1522), 34-5- 
—, (155°), 35- 
—, (@rca 1575), 36-7- 
Gibbon salt (1576), 5, 16, 22, 33, 37-9. 
Pierpont Morgan salt (1599), 39. 
Rogers salt (1601), 16, 33, 39-41. 
Seymour salt (circa 1662), 3, 10, 16, 22, 
3H 403 


Salt-spoons (1826, 1836, 1878), 146. 
Salvers, silver-gilt : (1740), 89, g1-2; (1741), 


92. 

Sauce-boats (1748-1851), 139, 140. 

Sauce-ladles (1826, 1838), 147. 

Scales and weights, money-changers’ and 
diamond-merchants’, 133-4. 

Scarlett, William, work of, 86. 

Seal, with ivory handle and gold mount, 


96. 

— of the Goldsmiths’ Company, silver, 113. 

Search, Wardens’ power of, 1. See Gold- 
smiths’ Company; Wardens. 

Seymour, Thomas, gift by, 42-3. 

Seymour salt : sce Salts. 

Shaa, Sir Edmund, benefactor, 56”. 

Shakespeare, medallion of, on the Vechte 
shield, 121-2. 

Sheffield, Assay Office at, 20, 78. 

— plate, 17. 

Shield, the Vechte, of silver and iron 
damascened with gold (1855), 18, 106, 
I2I-5. 


| Sibley, Richard, work of, 100, 101, 115, 136, 


138, 139, 141-3. 
Sideboard dishes, 30; silver-gilt (1840), 

117-18. 

Smith, Caleb Joshua Reuben, gift by, 134. 

Smith, William Carrington, gift by, 70. 

Smithes, Alderman, 8; gift by, 9. 

Snow, Sir Jeremiah, 14 and .; gift by, 15; 
work of, 83. 

Snuff-boxes, 132 ff. : 

Deersfoot snuff-boxes, mounted in silver 
(1850), 133. 

Oak snuff-box, made from wood forming 
part of the old Goldsmiths’ Hall (1669- 
1832), 132. 

— snuff-box, mounted in silver, 132. 

— snuff-boz, with silver-gilt double opening 
lining (1835), 132. 

Piquet snuff-boz, lined with gold, 133. 

Tortoise-shell snuff-box, gold- mounted, 
133 

Snuffers and Trays, two (1835), 102. 
Soup-ladles (1826, 1847), 147. 
Soup-plates (1810-51), 139. 
Soup-tureens (1819, 1835, 1858), 138. 


INDEX 


South African War Medal, 134. 
Soy frames and bottles, stoppers, and labels 
(1808), 142. 
Spoons, 7, 79 ff. 
Apostle spoons, 79. 
— spoons, set of thirteen, (1626), 80-1. 
— spoon (Exeter, circa 1670), 84. 
— spoon (Hull, circa 1670), 82. 
Carlisle (circa 1670), 85. 
Early r5th century, 81. 
Exeter (1705 and 1718), 86. 
Leicester (circa 1631), 81-2. 
Lincoln (1690), 84. 
Puritan spoon (1661), 83. 
Round end (1704), 85; (1709), 86. 
Seal-top spoons: (1598), 81; (circa 1631), 
81-2; (1637), 82. 
Shaped end (circa 1697), 85; (circa 1700), 
86. 
Slipped in the stem (1627), 81. 
Split end (circa 1675, 1681, circa 1688), 83; 
(1691, 1694, 1698), 84, 85. 
With portrait of Charles II, 83-4. 
York, two Seal Tops (1637), 82. 
Standing cups: see Cups. 
State lotteries, 15. 
Steeple Cup: see cups. 
Steward, William Augustus, gift by, 134. 
Stocker, Robert, work of, 130, 134- 
Stoneware jug (1577), 2!, 26. 
Storr, Paul, work of, 17, 34, 54%) 105, 106, 
116, 127, 139, 140. 
Stowe candelabra, the, 17, ror. 
Streeter, Edwin W., gift by, 120. 
Stuart, William, gift by, 106, 129. 
Stuart period, decoration of the, 62-3. 
Sugar-basins, powdered (1890), 144. 
— and ladles (1907), 137-8. 
Sugar-bowls (1827, 1910), 143. 
Sugar-tongs (1826), 147. 
Sutton, John, Warden, 2. 
Swaythling sale, Preface ; acquisitions at the, 
24, 37, 81. 
Sweet, Edward, work of, 86. 
Sweetmeat dish, silver (1633), 66-7. 


Table-knives, silver-handled (1826, 1838, 
1859), 147: 
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Tankards : 
Elizabethan, 21 ; (1572), 25}; (1579), 26, 27- 
Seventeenth Century, 63. 
Lambert (1658), 67. 
Carrington Smith (1661), 13, 69-70. 
Hambro (York 1670), 76. 
Oriental engraving (1683), 64, 72. 
Matthey (1695), 73- 
Tapley, John, work of, 117, 118. 
Taylor Collection, 25. 
Tazza and cover, silver-gilt (1584), 21, 27-8. 
— from Japanese Government (1911), 120. 
Tea-caddies, silver (1714), 64, 75-6. 
—, silver-gilt (1747), 89-90, 98. 
Tea-canisters, silver-gilt (1769), 98. 
Tea-pots (1805, 1819), 143. 
Tea-spoons (1826, 1855), 146; (1925), 145- 
Thomas, Francis Boone, gifts by, 73, III, 
115, 126, 132; work of, 130, 147. 
Thomas, John William, 115, T30. 
Thornton, Henry Sykes, gift by, 132. 
Thomas of Wenvoe, Glamorgan, arms of, 
II5, 126. 
Tipstaves, 107 ff 

Crown top with jewelled arches (1797); 
IIo. 

Ebony, mounted in silver: (1802), I10; 
(undated), 111, 112; (810), IIT. 

—, with large silver oar enclosed (1811), 
112. 

Silver, with silver oar enclosed inside, 108, 
112; (1819), II3. 

With handle in form of a steel flint-lock 
pistol, and silver oar enclosed (1814), 
II2-I3. 

With round stem of oak and silver, 112. 

Titan Vase. See Vechte. 
Toast-racks (1805, 1901), T44. 
Tobacco-box, silver (1695), 75: 
Torrigiano, 3. 

Trotter, William, gift by, 138. 
Trowels, silver-gilt (1751), I15- 
Tudor craftsmanship, 21-3. 
Tufnell, Samuel, of Langleys, 24. 
Tutt, Mr., gift by, ro. 


Vase, the Vechte, embossed from thin sheets 
of silver (1847), 18, 106, 123-5. 
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Vase and stand, the Warwick, silver-gilt (1820 
and 1838), 116-17. 

Vechte, Antoine, work of, 18, 106, 121-5. 

Vernon, George Charles, 4th Baron, 36. 

Victoria, Queen, Jubilee of, 131; portrait of, 
118, 

Vyner, Sir Robert, 12, 13, 14 ”., 42 ., 97-8; 
arms of, 96; gifts by, 147., 16, 96-7; 
portrait of, 98. 

Vyner, Sir Thomas, 12, 14, 15, 96-7; gift 
by, 15,97; portrait of, 97. 

Vyner, Colonel W. H., gift by, 98. 


Waiters, silver: (1740), 136; (1792), 1373 | 


(1875), 136. 
Walsh, John, Warden, 2. 
Warren, Sir John Borlase, 36. 
Warwick Vase, 116, 117. 
Waterman’s badge, silver-gilt (1761), 114-15. 
Watherston, James Henderson, gift by, 133. 
Wedgwood designs, 17, 54, 106, 129. 


INDEX 


Wellby, Major Edwin Victor, gift by, 68. 

Wethihale, John, Warden, 1. 

Wickes, George, work of, 99. 

Wilcocks, Richard, work of, 86. 

Williams, D., work of, 114. 

Williams, Colonel Sir Robert, gifts by, &2, 

Wine-bowl, maplewood (1847), 115. 

Wine-coolers, silver-gilt (1810), 105, 116, 

Wine-cup, silver-gilt, Sir John Ashiey 
Mullens (1587), 28, 

—, small, silver, Major E. V. Wellby (167), 
67-8. 

Wine-funnel (1792), 144. 

Wine-labels (1784-1854), 145. 

Wine-taster, silver (1674), 68-9. 

Wollaston, Sir John, 12. 


Yate, Benjamin, work of, 81. 
York, Assay Office at, 46, 76, 80, 82, 84. 
—, Two spoons (1637), 82. 

—, Tankard (1670), 76. 
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